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MY UNCLE BEN. 


BY MARY MONTFORD. 


Dear uncle Ben! Troublesome uncle Ben! 
Generous uncle! Bachelor uncle! Very atten- 
tive, yet, oh! most terrible tease! He has the 
assurance to say that I am only a child! I, 
who am—vwell, no matter how old; for an error 
on the one side of the count is as bad as the 
other. It is disagreeable to be considered a 
baby; but I am not quite ready to be classed 
among the aged women yet. 

Ihave sometimes wondered why uncles were 
invented; or, if they be a perpetual and un- 
avoidable institution, why some philanthropic 
genius has not devised a way to abate a nui- 
sance which, it would seem, cannot be escaped. 
They might be regulated by law, like some 
other things, of which the good is matter of 
opinion, while the evil is matter of fact, trou- 
blesome and palpable. 

My uncle Ben is a “fussy man.” If any lady 
does not know what that means, she has my 
sincere and hearty congratulations. She has 
my envy as well; for she has escaped one of the 
most wretched experiences which can occur 
among the smaH miseries of human life. Of 
all social pests, the fussy man is the very worst. 
The fussy woman is a plague; but inasmuch as 
her fuss is active, and exhausts itself in her 
own labors; and as her petty worries chiefly 
lead her to exertion of her own hands and feet, $ 
(with, it is true, a humming tongue accompani- 
ment,) we can pity and forgive. But the fussy 
man chiefly carps and sneers at others, and 
imposes burdens upon them which lie will not 
touch. The fussy woman, in her house, is a 
martyr to brooms and dusters; the fussy man 
makes others martyrs, and himself escapes. 

The fussy woman is gratified, sometimes, 
when not a cobweb is visible, and no dust can 
be discerned ; and there is satisfaction in an- 
swering her pleased appeal for your commen- 
dation. But the fussy man is never pleased. 


There is always some distant perfection before 
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him, which you have failed to reach; always 
new heights to climb, always new worlds to 
conquer. But he looks te you to do the climb- 
ing and the conquering, while he takes no 
part but to watch, and criticise, and complain. 
There is hope of a married man, for the excel- 
lent. influence of woman may put some sense 
in his head, and impart some wisdom to his 
conduct. But a bachelor uncle is wise in his 
own conceit—and Solomon says there is more 
hope of a fool than of him. He knows more of 
the difficulties, and more of the social duties ef 
life; and so goes about interfering where he 
has no call, except that his vocation being to 
make other people—his nieces especially—un- 
comfortable, he diligently lives up to it. 

Dear uncle Ben! I must not be too hard on 
him; and what I have said above is just a bit 
of girlish petulance, strictly confidential be- 
tween you and I, dear reader—and it must 
positively go no farther. I do love him; and I 
remember him as long as I can remember any- 
thing. His word is all the world to my mother; 
he is her only brother, and she a widow. There 
is a hint of possible money in the future; and 
I have had loads of presents from the dear old 
man, concerning which more anon. I know he 
means all right; and I suppose uncles always 
meddle, especially with their nieces. 

Still I do love my uncle Ben; and I tokd 
Clara Jones so the other day—the little minx— 
when she was abusing him to me: No, not so 
fast. Clara is not a minx; she is my dearest 
friend; but one must stand up for one’s family, 
and she shall not abuse my uncle, whatever I 
may choose to say of him. Young people should 
be cautious how they talk—and Clara is not so 
old as I am by a couple of years. To be sure, 
Clara is my friend; and there was some provo- 
cation for her anger on my behalf, as you shall 
hear. 

Uncles always pretend to know more of their 
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nieces, and to love them better than their own 
natural parents. My uncle has always assumed 
the supplementary direction of my education; 
and where parents and teachers left off, he 
came in with additional tasks and demands. 
Music was my terrible persecution. He brought 
in pieces which would require the skill of a 
maestro to execute, expecting me to read them 
at once, and play them at sight; demanding in 
a few hours the proficiency which would re- 
quire a month’s practice, and expecting of an 
average talent like mine the brilliancy of a 
genius. I could make a fortune out of my 
musical collection, all my dear uncle’s gifts, if 
I only knew how to put a price on them, or, 
myself understand their value. When the New 
York Academy was burned, and there was such 
a wail over the lost repertoire, I had half a mind 
to write and comfort the loser with the tender 
of mine. I am sure it would more than half 
replaced his loss—such a pile cf operatic, chro- 
matic hieroglyphics as my uncle has buried 
meunder! I would rather play ‘Haste to the 
Wedding” than the whole of it. 

I know that all these pages of quavers cost 
my uncle no small sum—and mother says I 
ought to be grateful. And then his other gifts, 
Kike the music, they were treacherous. You 
oan avoid buying on credit, and thus save your 
independence. But presents from a bachelor 
uncle are always goods on credit. Why would 
he persecute me with a set of the French 
classics? I did not deserve them. Still less 
- am I ambitious to know them all ‘‘in the origi- 
nal.” What were they to me—what was I to 
them? Divers other things of the same im- 
practicable sort are mine, by what mother calls 
my uncle’s generosity. But suppose some one 
were to present uncle Ben with the particular 
Hebrew Manuscript on which the learned place 
the highest value—a king’s ransom; and that 
he must not sell or convey it away because it 
was a present.. Would gratitude demand that 
he should learn to read it? If so, gratitude is 
a most strangely exacting thing, that the world 
would ‘willingly let die;’’ especially that un- 
fortunate part of the world which is made up 
of the nieces of bachelor uncles. 

My dear, unreasonable uncle! Not a word 
of commendation, or of encouragement comes 
from him. I am a child, to be helped along 
only by disparagement and reproof; or, at the 
utmost, “pretty well,’’ and ‘so, so,” ‘‘try, and 
you'll do quite well by-and-by.” Such faint 
praise, which is well designated by a wicked 
word, is all I get out. of him. And yet he 
trumpets without stint my accomplishments to 





others, claiming that I am a sort of creation 
of his—the wonderful result of tuition and pa- 
tronage. 

It was so from my very infancy. He always 
presented me as a show child; and, as most 
children do, I resisted. Why should they not 
resist? They know how foolish they look in 
the attitude of being exhibited. And while the 
uncle Bens cling to these old notions and tra- 
ditions, and would make these old-fashioned 
parades of the children, happily those who are 
young, and who would be thought young, out- 
number the fossils. Dear old uncle Ben! That 
I should ever call him such a name! I am 
wrong. Fossils are inert. Uncle Ben isa power 
in our house. That he is such a power arises 
from the tradition I have already referred to— 
that he has money. It was enjoined upon me 
that, as I should be his heir, I must please him 
in all things. But children, in the matter of 
prospective inheritances, are unselfish, because 
unbelieving. They do not readily take in any 
proposition which involves the death of some- 
body. It is creditable to their humanity and 
affection that they do not build on ‘great ex- 
pectations.” Sordid calculations, based on in- 
heritance, come later in life. Therefore, all 
testamentary hints were lost on me. I did love 
uncle Ben, although he was a tease; and I 
scorned to take any advantage, even in pros- 
pect, of his possible demise. 

So I have submitted, and have tried io please 
him; not for any hope of his testamentary dis- 
positions, but because I must love him as a dear 
old plague. I have consented to exhibitions, 
when I knew that his injudicious praise behind 
my back made it all the worse for me. He 
raised expectations I could never satisfy. Then 
came his terrible scoldings when we were next 
alone; or, what was worse. than all, his expos- 
tulations, made with all the airs of an injured 
benefactor. I never, did anything at his re- 
quest, before strangers, without the conscious- 
ness that I was sure to grieve my uncle, shame 
my mother, and disgrace myself! 

Like all rich uncles, uncle Ben. is especially 
prodigal of advice. Now advice is supposed to 
be something that you can either take, or re- 
ject, as you think best. But uncle Ben’s advice 
to mother, or to me, is like a physician’s pre- 
scription—you must swallow it; and, further- 
more, you must make no wry faces; and, further 
still, you must always admit that it is good for 
you. And if the event is anything but good, 
you must concede that the fault is not in the 
prescription itself, but in some mistake you 
have made in attempting to follow it. Uncle 
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Ben has become lately positively awful! He $ Ben, nevertheless; for nobody shall scold about 
has discovered that I am emerging from infancy $ him but myself. 
into girlhood; that, in fine, I have reached an So far I had written—when such news came 
age when marriage is among possible events, ; to me! I declare, I will never. speak to uncle 
and “attentions” looking to such a result are; Ben again. Never—no, never! The old fool is 
more than possible—in fact, among the most: going to be married! Mother says, ‘‘Poor 
natural things in the world. It is said that ; child!” and looks, “‘ What is to become of you?” 
some old tyrant wished that the heads of a Child, indeed! No more baby talk to me; and 
whole city were in one, that he might strike it § there is some comfort in that, at any rate. No 
off ata blow. Uncle Ben, I do believe, has the § more tasks—no more impossible music! 
same cordial wish against the whole of the male; Yes, I will speak to uncle again. He has 
Young America. He cannot reach to punish {sent me the most elegant outfit. Silks, and a 
the young men; but, oh, poor me! if I say the { watch, and dyjouterie. And mother saved my 
most innocent commonplace to one of them, { tresses. I'll stun the old gentleman with such 
I am out of his favor for a week; and he fills} a water-fall, made out of my own curls, too. 
my poor mother’s head with the most ridicu-; And they will be easier to manage than when 
lous fancies! they were fast to my head; that is some com- 
And so he tried a coup detat. He protests 3 fort. And I'll strike, ‘‘Haste to the Wedding” 
that I am too young and childish, and imma- 3 for him the next time he shows his face. That 
ture to venture beyond the school-girl’s cos- 3 ever he should get married! But there is hope 
tume; and he says the present mode of hair- 3 fer him now. His wife will civilize him, and 
dressing is abominable. So while other young } his daughters will never be persecuted as I 
girls, and Clara Jones among them, are buying $ have been. 
hair by the basket-full to fasten upon their; Oh, yes! I wil speak to him. Mother has 
heads, and I had enough of my own, what ; just told me, in strict confidence, (for uncle Ben 
does uncle Ben do but dragoon my mother into { says I am too young to be trusted with the 
having my beautiful tresses, her admiration } knowledge of our affairs,) that he has settled a 
and my pride, all shaved off! The dreadful ; handsome property upon us. I am not to know 
old—— But I will keep my temper. I do wish 3 it—because children are best kept in ignorance. 
it could have been made into a pillow for him; And yet the wife-girl he is to marry is— 
and I told mother so when she saved it. 1 Clara Jones! and she is two years my junior. 
would have It is wonderful with what different eyes a man 
can look on a bride, and on a niece. Clara 
will, after all, find out uncle Ben. She may 
scold at him, or about him, as much as she 
or the stump ends upon my poor pate! On $ pleases hereafter. 
such a pillow he would have had as pleasant; And I am to be bridesmaid—if uncle Ben can 
dreams as visited me on the night after my‘ survive my standing, at my early age, at the 
tonsure. I thought, in my sleep, that I had lost ; altar, even in that relation. I wonder what 
my balance and become light-headed. So, in-$ old stick they will give me for a groomsman! 
deed, I had. Uncle weighed the product of the ; ’ll ask Clara to see to that, too; for she stipu- 
shearing. I won’t tell what he reported, for; lated for my part in the ceremony, and she 
I don’t believe him. selected my dress, and the etceteras. If uncle 
All sorts of other ridiculous innovations he { Ben had done it, he would have sent me a pina- 
has made in my toilet. I shall not describe $ fore and pantalets. 
them. But, of all creatures, a fussy man! These I’li save the water-fall till the wedding morn- 
were the things that made Clara so angry. She}ing. So you dear, queer, generous, troublesome 
38 4 dear friend, my dearest friend—and who } old uncle Ben, I shall confound you when you 
could blame her? But I had to defend uncle } can’t help yourself! 


“Each individual hair to stand on end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine,” 
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*TIs a pleasant day of merry Spring, The sun shines bright on high; 
No bitter frosts are threatening; Yet thou, poor trembling little flower, 
No storm-winds blow, no rain-clouds lower, Dest wither away and die. 





A BOLD STROKE FOR A WIFE. 


BY ELLA BODMAN,. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37. 


One day, as the cars stopped at the station 
where people got out for the “‘Western Water- 
Cure,” a young gentleman stepped on the plat- 
form to find himself warmly greeted by another 
gentleman, whose appearance there did not 
seem particularly to delight him. 

‘*Wirnt, in the name of all that’s wonderful, 
are’ you doing here?” exclaimed the new- 
comer. 

“I might ask the same question of you,’’ re- 
plied the: other, with a good-natured laugh; 
“but I only came on business, and am going 
back in the train to-night.” 

“TI came, too, on business,” said the taller 
one, rather hurriedly; ‘but the business is 
rather complicated, and may detain me for 
some time;” and inwardly thankful that his 
friend was leaving so soon, he proceeded at 
once to the Western Water-Cure. 

**I would like to know,” soliloquized the de- 
serted one, “what crochet Clemdale has got 
into his head now. What can he be doing at a 
Water-Cure—the strongest giant of a fellow I 


ever encountered, and whose grasp is like a: 


perfect vice? Wonders will never cease!” 

With these reflections, the subject was dis- 
missed from his mind, after the fashion of men 
generally, and his whole thoughts were devoted 
to his business, which, as Jack Bunsby would 
have phrased it, was ‘‘ business as was business.”’ 

The other’s ‘‘business,” however, was not so 
clear. 

Miss Sybilla and her niece were frequently 
puzzled, in passing the bathing-room, at ob- 
taining glimpses of various contented-looking 
people sitting in a row, with their feet in tubs 
of water. A broad, good-natured looking face 
smiled a welcome, one morning, as the ladies 
lingered at the open door, and a hearty voice 
called out, , 

“Do come in, please—we want some one to 
talk to us dreadfully! Iam Mrs. Lellworth,” 
continued the speaker, ‘‘an emaciated creature, 
as you see; and I am going to have a party to- 
night, and I want you both to come. Aren’t 
you half starved?” 

Miss Sybilla was intensely surprised by this 
singular address; while Helen struggled with 


a disposition to laugh, and was glad to find ; 
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something that promised amusement in this 
dull place. 

“Sit down,” continued the sprightly lady 
with the submerged feet, ‘you'll find two 
empty pails that you can turn bottom upward; 
and let me give you one piece of advice while 
you are strangers—don’t. take to the water in 
any shape or form; for if you do, like the 
ducks, you’ll never know when you have enough 
of it. Look at me, now—some part of me is 
always being half drowned.” 

Miss Sybilla ventured to ask what was the 
matter. 

“I don’t know,” was the reply, “what Dr. 
Mulbrie would call it. I came here, at the 
recommendation of «a friend, to cure chronic 
headache—and here I have been, off and on, 
for the last twe'years. Mr. Lellworth is going 
erazy with housekeeping, (we have no olive- 
branches,) and he has just written to inform 
me that he is eating up all the preserves.” 

The sentence ended with a merry laugh, as 
though this were about the funniest thing she 
had ever heard; but, as if by way of contrast, 
a sepulchral voice suddenly groaned out, 

‘“‘Mr. Mintley! Mr. Mintley!” 

“Yes, my love,” replied a spry gentleman, 
who seemed to have been standing behind the 
door waiting for a summons. 

“Be ve-ry careful;” and Mr. Mintley lifted 
the feet tenderly out of the pail, and proceeded 
to rub them very gently with a towel. 

Then Mrs. Mintley, who was a most woeful- 
looking ‘‘female,” as ‘Dr. Mulbrie would have 
said, with an orange-colored complexion, and 
a figure equally devoid of flesh and grace, was 
assisted from the apartment with the most affec- 
tionate solicitude. 

«Such devotion!” whispered Mrs. Lellworth. 
“It is perfectly beautiful! And she was an in- 
valid when he married her.” 

«What did he marry her for?” asked Miss 
Sybilla. 

“On purpose to have the pleasure of taking 
care of her,” was the reply; “he has told us 
about it many atime. He says that his whole 
happiness consists in ministering to her wants.” 

Helen could not help thinking that people 
have different ideas of happiness, and won- 
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dering what kind of a world this would be if 
people took to marrying all the invalids they 
encountered, ‘‘on purpose to take care of them.” 
Sie had not discovered anything in Mrs. Mint- 
ley that seemed calculated to call forth such 
chivalrous devotion. That dreadful whine in 
her voice would upset the patience of most men; 
but Mrs. Mintley declared that ‘‘he loved her 
very infirmities.” 

“What is the matter with Mrs. Mintley?” 
asked Helen. ‘Is she likely to get well here?” 

“Everything is the matter,” replied Mrs. 
Lellworth; ‘‘and no human being can get well 
who does the absurd things that woman does. 
What do you think, for instance, of swallowing 
boiling tea?” 

The two listeners looked properly shocked; 
and Mrs. Lellworth continued, ‘‘Nothing less 
will satisfy her;. and I do believe her throat is 
lined with sheet-iron. Tea at all is against the 
rules of the Institution, you know; but it was 
insisted upon when they first came, and Dr. 
Mulbrie, afraid of losing so promising a pa- 
tient, gave in. Then began a regular hue and 


ery at meal-times about ‘Mrs. Mintley’s tea;’ 
it was never hot enough, although I have seen 
it go up in such a high-pressure condition of 


steam, that no money could have induced me 
to put it into my mouth. Still Mrs. Mintley 
was never satisfied; until the cook declared, in 
& huff, that if she knew how to make it more 
than boiling hot, she might just do it herself. 
Then Mr. Mintley bought a concern for making 
it in the room; and set to work at it himself. 
If he doesn’t scald his wife to death some day; 
or, rather, if she doesn’t scald herself, I shall 
be very much mistaken. He says that ‘he won’t 
have Arethusa crossed.’ ” 

“Ts Dr. Mulbrie really doing her any good?” 
said Miss Sybilla, anxiously. 

“I have my doubts,” was the reply; ‘but I 
suppose he quiets his conscience with the re- 
flection that he is not doing her any harm.” 

Miss Sybilla’s countenance was expressive of 
indignant surprise; but Mrs. Lellworth laughed, 
as she said, “You don’t imagine that any man, 
particularly one of Dr. Mulbrie’s limited range 
of thought, would get up an establishment like 
this, and give the whole of his mind to it, as 
the man said of his cravat, without being fully 
convinced that it would cure all the ills that 
human flesh was ever heir to? J am here, not 
that I have perfect confidence in Dr. Mulbrie, 
but because I find his style of treatment good 
for some things—and for the rest, I know how 
to have my own way. But about the party,” 
she eontinued; “I want you to get something 





to eat—this young lady strikes me as having 
an unnaturally small appetite.” 

“T am not fond of saw-dust,” said Helen, 
laughing; “‘neither do I fancy a diet that is a 
cross between solids and liquids.” 

““Water-Cure diet,” said Miss Sybilla, re- 
provingly. ‘Dr. Mulbrie says that is the most 
important thing to attend to in building up the 
constitution; and he attributes the hale appear- 
ance of his patients to this very thing.” 

“Does he?” said Mrs. Lellworth, with a 
comical look. ‘J think that the private re- 
unions in each other’s apartments, where we 
are treated to something entirely different from 
a feast of reason and a flow of soul, have much 
to do with it. But be sure to come to my room 
just after tea, and I will show you what they 
are like.” 

Helen quite looked forward to the party as 
an agreeable dissipation; but Miss Sybilla ex- 
pressed a fear that it was like flying in the face 
of one’s medical attendant. 

It was now time to adjourn to the gymna- 
sium, where Miss Sybilla went patiently through 
with all the exercises, while Helen looked list- 
lessly on, or took part in them, as she felt in- 
clined. 

But to-day a stranger appeared among the 
men, so much younger and handsomer than 
the generality of Water-Cure patients, that 
every one’s curiosity was excited respecting 
him. Helen glanced once in that direction, 
and started and colored violently; but hoping 
that no one had seen her, she quickly regaired 
her composure. 

Somebody had seen her, though; and very 
soon after, Dr. Mulbrie approached her with 
the new-comer, and the announcement, 

‘‘Miss Trafton, from the West; Mr. Rogers, 
from—from—the same place, I believe.” 

The doctor’s bungling was productive of con- 
fused merriment; and the young lady and gen- 
tleman seemed much more disconcerted than 
the case required. 
~ “A very fine young fellow,” said the doctor, 
in a loud whisper to Miss Sybilla. ‘Most in- 
teresting case, too; he tells me that he has an 
affection of the heart.” 

“He doesn’t look like an invalid,” observed 
Miss Sybilla, surveying the broad chest and 
manly figure, and the fresh and vivid coloring 
of the prepossessing face, with a very puzzled 
air. ; 

“Appearances are often deceitful,” replied 
the doctor, with the concentrated wisdom of 
half a dozen owls. ‘People who drop down 
dead without ever saying, ‘by your leave,’ are 
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the very people whom uninitiated ones would 
pronounce to be cut out for along life. A great 
thing, ma’am, is the eye of science.” 

“You don’t think, I hope, that Mr. Rogers is 
likely to drop down ‘dead in this awful way?” 
asked the lady, in alarm. 

“I can’t tell, ma’am, what Mr. Rogers’ in- 
tentions may be in this respect,” was the ora- 
cular reply; ‘‘but we will hope for the best.” 

The amused smile that gleamed under Mr. 
Rogers’ mustache was not called forth by any 
remark of Helen’s; and Miss Sybilla felt afraid 
to discuss him any more while he remained in 
such close neighborhood. 

“Lennox!” whispered the young lady, re- 
proachfully, “‘how could you? What do you 
expect to gain by this?” 

“Time will show,” was the reply; ‘and Dr. 
Mulbrie promises wonders. Meanwhile, I heard, 
through considerate friends, who have the entree 
to your father’s house, that you had been des- 
patched to this Institution; and not thinking 
that you stood in need of Water-Cure treatment, 
I feared they might kill you without the pro- 
tection of a regularly authorized M. D., like 
myself. This is my season for recreation, you 
know—and why not spend it here, where I cer- 


tainly expect to be very much amused?” 

“My father’s feelings remain unchanged,” 
said Helen, in a dignified manner; ‘‘and I must 
decline any intercourse with you as Dr. Lennox 
Clemdale.” 


**But you cannot help associating with me as 
«Mr. Rogers?’ ” he persisted; ‘that, you know, 
would excite inquiry of itself, and might cast a 
reflection upon my character among all these 
strangers. If your feelings are as unchangable 
as your father’s, I shall be satisfied,” he whis- 
pered, still lower. ‘Oh, Helen, darling! it is 
good to see you again!” ‘ 

“Aunt Sybilla,” said Helen, with most un- 
merciful suddenness, ‘“‘have you been intro- 
duced to Mr. Rogers?” 

And before that gentleman well understood 
this change of base, he found himself obligett 
to do the agreeable to the maiden aunt, who, 
already interested in him through that unsus- 
pected affection of the heart, and desirous of 
learning all the symptoms of this peculiar dis- 
ease, began to inquire into it with much volu- 
bility. 

“Have you any recollection,’ she asked, 
anxiously, ‘of the first feelings that led you 
to suspect such a difficulty?” 

“Yes, madam,” was the reply, as Mr. Rogers 
drew partly on his imagination and partly on 
his memory. ‘I have a distinct recollection of 





experiencing great restlessness, and an utter 
inability to interest myself in more than one 
thing.” 

«Why, that is very much like Helen,” gig 
Miss Sybilla, pondering, “‘my niece,” she ex- 
plained for the benefit of Mr. Rogers; “the 
young lady to whom you were introduced. The 
doctor suspects some trouble of the kind in her 
case; but she has always been very much op- 
posed to medical advice, and cannot be pre- 
vailed upon to listen to Dr. Mulbrie.” 

It struck Mr. Rogers a little unpleasantly 
that she was listening most intensely just now; 
and he couldn’t help wondering what she found 
so interesting in the long-haired doctor's com- 
munication. 

Miss Sybilla worried her victim for a good 
half-hour; and then it was time to take a ste- 
reotyped nap, as everything was done by rule 
at the Western Water-Cure. Then there were 
shower-baths, plunges, soakings, dinner, and 
tea. 

It was now time for Mrs. Lellworth’s “party.” 

This lady’s room was one of the pleasantest 
in the establishment; and in spite of the doc- 
tor’s predilection for “light, air, water,” in 
place of curtains, carpets, and easy-chairs, she 
had managed to furnish herself with enough of 
these obnoxious articles to take away the bare 
aspect of the house in general; and her plump 
fingers had a certain deftness in the arrange- 
ment of details, that made itself felt in a very 
agreeable manner. 

About a dozen people were assembled, when 
Helen and her aunt found their way to the 
room; and all was friendly ease and hilarity. 
Stiffness was out of the question where Mrs. 
Lellworth reigned; and some sat on the bed, 
and some on cushions; one or two were perched 
on empty boxes, and others on hastily-impro- 
vised seats of all descriptions—a break down 
now and then only adding to the general merri- 
ment. 

Mr. Mintley was there, by special permission 
of Mrs. Mintley, whose room adjoined the scene 
of entertainment, and who, therefore, sat ready, 
with an umbrella, to tap on the wall for Mr. 
Mintley whenever he got particularly inte- 
rested. As he had married his wife for the 
express purpose of taking care of her, there 
seemed no danger of his being disappointed. 

Helen followed the movements of the sprightly 
hostess with her eyes, and admired the tact and 
ease with which she adapted herself to the ooes- 
sion. She was really a very pretty picture, with 
her little fly-away cap of lace-and-ribbon, after 
the fashion of stage waiting-maids, and the 
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perfectly-fitting, black silk dress, that toned 
down her hundred and eighty pounds of flesh 
and bone so nicely-that no one would have sus- 
pected her weight. Her pretty auburn hair 
was tucked back in a careless kind of fashion; 
and the very fair skin that accompanies such 
hair was set off by a bright flush of pleasure- 
able excitement. 

She cooked oysters in a comical style over 
a little aleohol lamp; produced pickles, and 
cheese, and crackers, from a smail cupboard; 
displayed two knives and forks, which, she 
said, were to be used in turn by the company; 
and actually prepared some delicious coffee in 
a most mysterious and remarkable manner. 

“My foraging expedition did not yield as 
much as usual this time,” said Mrs. Lellworth; 
“but you must all remember how very un- 
wholesome it is to eat anything that you like, 
and console yourselves with the thought that 
you are escaping some dreadful visitation. You 
must know,” she added, aside to Helen, ‘that 
when we feel ourselves to be approaching the 
stage reached by the horse that tried to live 
without eating, and only succeeded in dying 
without it, we are very apt to go upon a ‘ram- 
page’ in quest of provisions, and sometimes 
manage to bring to light valuable stores of 
goodies. But some one must have scoured the 
place before me to-day, for I could only find a 
few oysters.” 

In the goodness of her heart, Mrs. Lellworth 
suddenly despatched Mr. Mintley with a parti- 
cularly inviting-looking oyster, that was ‘‘just 
done to a turn,” to Mrs. Mintley, with the com- 
pliments of the company, and a request that 
she would eat it while it was hot. 

“If I had only thought,” said the laughing 
hostess, when the dutiful husband had departed, 
“I might have poured some alcohol over it, and 
set it on fire, which would have made it just 
about right for Mrs. Mintley.” 

Everybody was laughing, when Mr. Mintley 
Teturned to say that ‘Mrs. Mintley desired her 
compliments, and she had enjoyed the oyster 
very much—but she was afraid that she had 
not heard the last of it.” 

This seemed to throw a cloud over Mr. Mint- 


ley, who evidently had the oyster on his mind $ 


all the evening, and expected to hear from it, 


Suddenly, in the very midst of the feast, there 
was a knock at the door; and springing up in 
dismay, hostess and company hastily gathered 
together the contraband articles, and stored 
them away wherever it seemed handy. 

“What shal! we do with the smell of coffee?” 


exclaimed Mrs. Lellworth, excitedly. ‘TI feel 
it in,my bones that old Mulbrie has taken it 
into his head to pay us a visit of investigation.” 

When the door was opened, however, instead 
of “old Mulbrie,” it proved to be young Rogers, 
who stood rather abashed at the very demure 
looks of the startled conspirators. : 

“Oh, Mr. Rogers!” said Mrs. Lellworth, in 
delight, flying toward him as though she had 
known him all her life, “I am so glad to see 
you; we thought, of course, it was that horrid 
old doctor. Do come in, and ‘make yourself 
to hum,’ as the country people say. How could 
you give us such a fright?” 

‘How? by knocking at the door?” asked the 
visitor, entering at once into the fun of the 
thing. ‘I should have been much more afraid 
of ‘giving you a fright’ by walking in without 
knocking. I could not resist your kind invita- 
tion to a perfect stranger, although I feared 
trespassing upon your good nature.” 

‘‘Nonsense!”’ replied the hostess. ‘‘We have 
no time to waste in unmeaning compliments, I 
asked you because I liked your looks, and you 
are just the one to enjoy such an entertainment. 
So make yourself agreeable as fast as possible.” 

“T hope that does not mean, ‘please to begin 
to be funny?’” deprecated Mr. Rogers, as he 
found himself, by the merest accident in the 
world, in close vicinity to Miss Helen Trafton. 

‘I should think you had translated it, ‘please 
begin to be impudent,’”’ replied Mrs. Lellworth; 
‘‘and as a punishment, you shall have a cup of 
coffee immediately—that is, if I can find it. 
Where did you put it, Lucilla?” 

‘‘Here it is, Carrie,” replied the lady ad- 
dressed, a tall, thin person, who was Mrs. Lell- 
worth’s bosom friend, and who looked more like 
a Water-Cure patient than all the others put 
together. 

Miss Tweedy was considered ‘very lady- 
like,” which was pretty much all that could 
be said for her; but Mrs. Lellworth had, pro- 
$ bably, discovered virtues in her that were veiled 
$ to other eyes. 

The oysters and coffee being gotten through 
$ with, and Mr. Rogers having complimented the 
$ hostess, in the most happy manner, upon her 
great ingenuity in preparing so charming an 
entertainment under such adverse circum- 
stances, that lady was unanimously called upon 
for some music. 

The uninitiated, Miss Trafton, Helen, and Mr. 
Rogers, were rather puzzled by the decided 
absence of any musical instrument; but after a 
little hesitation, and much laughter, Mrs. Lell- 
¢ worth insisted upon their all promising not to 
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look, and began obligingly to play a tune upon 
her teeth! It was very well done, and had all 
the charm of originality to three of the party; 
and every one plainly distinguished the time- 
honored strains of ‘Yankee Doodle.” 

Mr. Mintley, becoming a little elevated from 
his unwonted libation of coffee, proposed to 
rival her on his nose, much to the amusement 
of the company. The feature in question was 
unusually long, and d to p elastic 
properties; at any rate, the owner had just 
succeeded in worrying the. “Star Spangled 
Banner” out of it, and was in the full tide of 
success, when he suddenly turned pale, and 
dropping his nose in a panic, made a speedy 
rush for the next apartment. 

The warning tap of an umbrella, in connec- 
tion with the half-buried thought of that dread- 
ful oyster, upset him completely; and even what 
he saw, on reaching the next room, was scarcely 
as bad as what he had imagined. Mrs. Mintley 
was indulging in a sort of fit, and rolling up 
the whites of her eyes in a fearful manner; and 
a hasty bulletin to the revelers caused them to 
suspend their merriment, and put away the 
fragments of the feast. 

“It is perfectly ridiculous,” whispered Mrs. 
Lellworth, “the way that woman goes on! If 
she would ever eat and drink like other people, 
she wouldn’t have a convulsion from eating an 
innocent oyster. I declare, I would really like 
to give her a good shaking!” 

“T am afraid it would be returned to you 
with interest by Mr. Mintley,” said Helen, 
laughing at Mrs. Lellworth’s vehemence. 

“Of course it would,” was the reply; “but I 
would be quite willing to take it for the plea- 
sure of giving it. I do hope,” she continued, 
“that they will get Phoebe up, and not the doc- 
tor—he would certainly discover what we have 
been about. Now, Phebe,” she whispered, 
through the half-open door, to a queer-looking 
old tadpole of a colored woman who came lum- 
bering along, ‘if you find out anything, don’t 
breathe a word of it to the doctor—and I 
shouldn’t wonder if you had a new dress one 
of these days. Do, for goodness’ sake! bring 
Mrs. Mintley to as soon as possible.” 

“Gracious!” said the sable female, contempt- 
uously, ‘J ain’t skeered a mite. Miss Mint- 
ley’s allers harf dyin’ and comin’ to agin, jes’ 
fur all the world like folks noddin’ in church 
and jerkin’ theirselves up afore they tumble. 
Pil fetch her round fast enough. You clar’ 
out!” to Mr. Mintley, “‘and see if she ain’t jes’ 
as spry as ever ’fore you kin say ‘Jack Robin- 
son.’” 








As Mrs. Mintley’s spryness was not usually 
very palpable to the naked eye, there was not 
much hazarded in this promise; but Mr. Mint- 
ley brightened considerably, and had evidently 
the greatest confidence in Phobe’s skill. 

““Oh, Phoebe!” groaned the sufferer, after 5 
vigorous shake or two had been administered, 
and something poured down her throat, “such 
dreadful feelings as I’ve had!” 

‘What did you ezpect to have?’ was the in- 
dignant retort. ‘Sich doin’s J never see for 
sick folks. I know all about it—ain’t much 
goes on in this yere house without my knowin’ 
it. That Mis’ Lellworth’s crazy as a loon when 
she once gits goin’. Now what hev’ you bin 
eatin’ of, I want to know? I—sters?” 

“Only one, Phoebe,” very faintly. 

«Only one!’ Why didn’t you jes’ go and 
make a end to yourself at once and done with 
it? I’ve got to rub all the strength out of my 
old benes now to put you where you was afore.” 

“Don’t rub quite so hard, Phoebe,” remon- 
strated the sick woman. 

“*No, I spose not!” was the indignant reply. 
“‘Jes’ let you egzactly what you’ve a mind to 
every way—sick folks never do know what’s 
good for ’em. Won’t the doctor kick up a 
pretty row if he hears of this? Shouldn’t won- 
der if he turned you all out of the house!” 

Mrs. Mintley knew better than that; but 
Phebe was bribed to a promise of secrecy, and 
Dr. Mulbrie remained unenlightened on the 
subject of that evening’s entertainment. 

“Where ignorance is bliss, ‘tis folly to be 
wise,” quoted the innocent doctor, next morn- 
ing, at the breakfast-table. 

So very apropos a remark caused Mrs. Lell- 
worth, Miss Helen Trafton, and Mr. Rogers, to 
feel a strong disposition to laugh; while the 
others looked frightened. 

“TI repeat it,” said the doctor, as though he 
had just heard of it for the first time, ‘where 
ignoranes is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise; and 
here, in our peaceful retreat, we have little 
idea of the troubles and dissensions that agi- 
tate the outer world, we have nothing to dis- 
turb us. Mr. Mintley, did you not inform me 
that Mrs Mintley had not passed a good night?” 

Mrs. Lellworth frowned warningly on the 
agitated man, who stammered something about 
being “restless;” and the doctor asked quite 
sternly, : 

“Did Mrs. Mintley have anything ot during 
the evening?” 

Mr. Mintley was confounded—could he pos 
sibly have heard of that dreadful oyster? 

“I should say ‘scalding,’” pursued the doctor; 
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«sand I feel it my duty to warn you that, if this 
imbibing of boiling liquids is continued, I can- 
not be made responsible for Mrs. Mintley’s deli- 
cate state of health. Why, Mrs. Mintley, sir, 
has reveled in the very cream of this estab- 
lishment—wet packs, hot foot-baths, rubbings 
down, and cold water shocks, have been fairly 
lavished upon her; and it really does seem to 
me,” added the doctor, ‘that a proper appre- 
ciation of these attentions would lead a person 
to—to do differently.” 

Mr. Mintley tried to explain that Mrs. Mint- 
ley belonged to a superior order from the com- 
mon race of beings, and that, therefore, her 
convalescence could scarcely be looked for in 
the ordinary course of things; while he men- 
tally vowed never again to be the instrument 
of leading her into error. 

It was one morning, about this time, that Mr. 
and Mrs. Isaac Trafton were lingering over a 
tete-a-tete breakfast in one of the most comfort- 
able mansions in the bustling, wide-awake city 
of Chicago. ‘ 

Mr. Trafton had seen many ups and downs 

in his commercial career, and had come to look 
upon money, and the respectability that money 
gives, as very important essentials to happi- 
ness. He was a wiry-looking man, of rather 
gentlemanly appearance, but prematurely old 
for his years; and he glanced with much com- 
placency at the plump figure and rosy face of 
Mrs. Trafton, who was supernaturally young 
for her years, and who looked as though plan- 
ning and scheming were quite out of her range. 
The fair, untroubled brow, and liquid eyes, 
seemed to proclaim a heart at peace with itself 
and with all the world—but, like Joe Baystock, 
Mrs. Trafton was “sly.” She ‘never tried 
bluster where insinuation would do,” but she 
managed invariably to have her own way. 
» It had been her way that Helen’s young affec- 
tions were thwarted, and her lover forbidden 
the house; and her way that the young girl was 
afterward sent to her aunts. And yet Helen 
and her step-mother were excellent friends. 

There was no good reason why Lennox Clem- 
dale, who had just written “M. D.” to his name, 
should have been angrily reproached for daring 
to lift his eyes to Helen Trafton, except that 
Mrs. Trafton had a private pique against him 
for some fancied slight, and Mr. Trafton could 
not reeoncile himself to the idea of his daugh- 
ter’s marrying a poor, young physician. 

So they had taken the affair in hand between 
them, and nearly made shipwreck of Helen’s 
happiness; then, when her pale looks became 
® reproach, she was sent East to recover the 


elasticity they had ruthlessly banished. To do 
Mr. Trafton justice, he did not believe in broken 
hearts, and could not, therefore, realize the mis- 
chief he was doing; but Mrs. Trafton, being a 

woman, could not be so easily excused, ; 

“TI have just been thinking,” observed Mr. 
Trafton, ‘‘of Helen’s last letter; and rather 
wondering that things should, on the whole, 
have happened so well. Circumstances may be 
said to have fairly played into our hands—I 
only wish the ins and outs of business would fit 
together as nicely. Here is this love-sick girl 
plunged into such an entire change of scene 
and life, that the nonsense must naturally be 
shaken out of her. I hope, too, that this Water- 
Cure business will really do her good physi- 
cally—I know they are excellent things some- 
times.” 

‘‘Not at all favorable to romance or sentiment, 
I should imagine,” replied his wife. 

Mr. Trafton looked contemptuous at the bare 
mention of ‘‘romance or sentiment;’’ and the 
lady continued, 

‘‘Helen has always seemed very near to me, 
and is much too lovely a girl to be allowed to 
> throw herself away on a poor, young doctor. 
She is silly in some respects, as all young girls 
are, and fancies herself ill-used, I have no 
doubt, and Dr. Clemdale a hero of the first 
order. She will live to laugh at all this; and 
meanwhile, we must do all we can to see that 
she gets over it as soon as possible. She will 
be coming home, you know, after awhile, and 
itis desirable that she should find as little as 
may be to remind her of the past. The draw- 
ing-room furniture, now re 

“T thought so!” growled Mr. Trafton. ‘‘No 
matter what point you start from, you are sure 
to bring up on the everlasting topic of spending 
money.” 

“The drawing-room furniture,” continued 
> Mrs. Trafton, as blandly as though no inter- 
; ruption had occurred, ‘‘had better be re-co- 
vered, and new carpets procured—I can take 
the present ones for the bedrooms.” 

“And take the bedroom carpets for the 
kitchen, I suppose,” suggested her husband, 
‘‘just to saye them?” 
$ “It is really wonderful,” said Mrs. Trafton, 
g plaintively, as though overpowered by feelings 

in which she had never indulged, “how much 

of association lingers in the folds of a curtain, 

or the color of a sofa. A change in one’s sur- 

roundings of this kind is far more effective in 
; getting rid of a troublesome feeling than many 
would imagine.” 
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in Ais ‘surroundings,’” said Mr. Trafton, with 
a fresh growl. ‘He seems to have gone on an 
indefinite tour no one knows where—TI should 
like to procure him a sentence of perpetual 
banishment.” 

“It is a great comfort,” remarked his wife, 
**to think that he and Helen will be entirely 
apart, for a time, at least—and time, you know, 
works wonders.” 

*Sybilla writes of a Mr. Rogers,” continued 
the anxious father, ‘‘whom she describes as a 
very entertaining young man, and very polite 
te them. I hope that Helen will not be falling 
in love again with some undesirable person.” 

“It is a highly improbable thing,” said Mrs. 
Trafton, loftily, “that a charming girl like 
Helen should find anything attractive in a man 
at a Water-Cure establishment; and besides, it 
would be a very good thing, at present, if she 
should take a fancy to some one else. We could 
easily bring her to reason again, if necessary.” 

Mr. Trafton withdrew from contest with such 
a master-mind; and in the evening, Mrs. Traf- 
ton met him smilingly with the announcement, 

“We are going to be in green, my dear—I 
have settled it all with Limple.” 

The first part of the sentence was rather in- 
explicable, suggesting visions of Robin Hood 
and his ‘‘Merry Men,” that used to delight his 
boyhood; but the mention of Limple, an up- 
holsterer, who knew his business, and had not, 
in consequence, an atom of conscience respect- 
ing his bills, was always a shock to the nerves 
of much-tried heads of families. 


“This is the strangest business I ever heard 
of,” remonstrated Mr. Trafton, with the vehe- 
mence of a man who feels that it is not of 
the slightest use. “Because my daughter 
chooses to fancy a man of whom I disap- 
prove, I must be humbugged into refurnish- 
ing the drawing-room! I suppose that, if [ 
were struck down suddenly with apoplexy, 
you would think it necessary to do the same 
thing?” 

“Now,” said Mrs. Trafton, soothingly, “you 
know, dear, that you are talking nonsense, 
How can you mention such horrible things to 
me? Besides, you wlll really enjoy the change 
in the furniture, for you always said that the 
red hurt your eyes. Just leave matters to me, 
and don’t worry where it is not at all neces- 
sary—this sensible practice would add at least 
ten years to your life.” 

“And reduce us all to beggary! Well, go 
your way,” relenting a little. “If you manage 
to bring Helen to her senses, you can refur- 
~nish the drawing-room every month, if you 
like.” 

Mrs. Trafton mentally resolved that she would 
“bring Helen to her senses,” if getting new 
furniture would accomplish it; and she expe- 
rienced a sudden rush of gratitude toward Miss 
Sybilla for conveying Helen to the Western 
Water-Cure. 

And this is the way that things came about, 
and circumstances played so nicely into the 








hands of the conspirators. 
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THE HOME OF SOUL. 


BY HORACE 


THERE is a home of soul, 
A shining land where viewless watchers wait, 
And on earth’s longing, pilgrims’ eyes unroll 
Its calm, eternal gate. 


We hear its voices far, 
That sometimes float down to this world of ours; 
And, ah! we think what mortals frail we are— 
Sad wanderers from those bowers! 


At such a time, we sigh 
To feel the spirit prisoned still within 
This weary vale; for, oh! it glad would fly 
Away from grief and sin. 


We seem, at such a time, 
Akin to an unseen world, that lies 
Beneath this veil of mystery—a clime 

Unknown to mortal eyes. 


We feel it, when the heart 
Hath naught but gloom and loneliness below; 


B. DURANT. 


When all its clinging ties are torn apart 
By some resistless woe. 


Oh! then there sweetly springs 
A longing for a better land than this; 
And shining messengers, on hopeful wings, 
Come with their dreams of bliss. 


There shall our spirits roam, 
Forever free from weariness and fears; 
And it shall seem like fondly coming home, 

From all our erring years. 


There, many a sundered tie 
Shall be united, never more to break; 
And Hope and Love, from dull mortality, 
To lasting youth shall wake 


There shall triumphant thought 
Rise, pure and buoyant, in its tireless sweep, 
To roam, methinks, o’er many a glorious spot, 





Of that infinite deep. 





“MAJOR AND MINOR.” 


“BY THE AUTHOR OF “DORA’S COLD,” ETC., ETC. 


FART I. 

My aunt Sarah was dying; the doctors said 
it; the nurses reiterated it; the maids told me, 
ierror-stricken, as soon as they learned it them- 
selves; but I could not care, for she had been 
aharsh mistress, a stern guardian to me; and 
the only regret I had at her departure was, that 
Ishould, probably, be left wholly at the mercy 
of her son—my tyrant, Turk, tormentor. Yet 
Iwas thirteen—old enough to be possessed of 
some sensibility, to comprehend and suffer 
much; and all my previous experience of be- 
reayement had been most sad and bitter, from 
the early loss of my parents, which I was too 
young to realize, but not to feel, to the 
late death of my only and dear relative, the 
bachelor uncle, whose pet and favorite I was, 
and who, as much as possible, living in a dis- 
tant city, by letters and presents, occasional 
visits, and manifold tokens of kind interest, 
softened the hard rule of my aunt over me, of 
which, however he may have suspected, I never 
complained. 

I was not naturally a bright or pretty child— 
and nothing had been done to make me so. 
From the time when I first came to Summer 
Hill, a weeping, shy orphan of five or six years 
old, 1 had remained almost stationary in growth 
of mind and body, and only become more silent 
and sullen under the domination of my cousin 
Horace, a handsome, brilliant, overbearing, and 
selfish boy, some ten years my senior—the reck- 
less and headstrong master of the house, the 
spoiled pet and darling of his-widowed mother. 

She had once been both an heiress and a 
beauty, distinguished not less for her intellect 
and ambition, than for the proud fascination 
of her manner; and as queen of her coterie, 
belle of her set, had never failed to reign and 
tobe obeyed. But with advancing years and 
gradual losses; the wane of her triumphant 
charms; the alienation of a part of her large 
estate; the changes and innovations that dis- 
turbed her empire abroad; she had come to 
merge all personal, social, and family ambi- 
tion in her son, the younger, dearer transcript 
of herself, in whom she lived, and moved, and 
had her being, for whom she hoped, and planned, 


and schemed, in her own autocratic and mag- 
hificent way. 





Between two despots somebody must suffer; 
between two millstones something must be 
crushed—I was the ever-present and accept- 
able sacrifice. To my aunt I afforded the 
pleasure to which she was most keenly alive— 
that of managing, directing, controlling, in the 
matter of my food, my clothing, my demeanor, 
my walks, my tastes, my work; to HoraceI was 
slave, subject, scapegoat, servant, pet or play- 
thing, as his whims or passions dictated—to be 
teased or kissed when he was in a good humor, 
to be beaten or scolded when he was in a bad 
one, to obey and to endure at all times. In 
this strange life I learned to be shy, silent, re- 
ticent, self-centered; to remain equally passive 
under blows and caresses, to adopt the Eastern 
habit of unquestioning obedience and mute sub- 
mission. 

During his term at college my life was com- 
paratively peaceful and endurable, but in the 
forays he made upon his home in the vacations 
I was once more the chief sufferer, condemned 
to be again his serf and shadow; ‘‘to follow him, 
fan him while he slept, to tremble when he 
awoke;” to brush his glossy curls when he felt 
lazy and luxurious; to pick up and restore his 
lost articles of property; to provide for his ease 
and comfort; to perform all those offices minis- 
tering to his majesty, which he was ashamed 
to ask of the servants, and dare not demand 
from his mother, but took an especial pleasure 
in exacting from me, because he instinctively felt 
that I disliked atid feared while I obeyed him. 

The brief intervals of quiet in his absence 
were too soon over; he was first suspended, 
afterward expelled. Rumors began to reach 
us of his career at college—of debts and dis- 
sipations, reckless prodigality, and daring ad- 
venture. I heard them chiefly through the 
servants, with whom I was obliged to consort; 
and from their talk gained hints of loans and 
mortgages, and drains upon the estate, which 
were beginning to harass my aunt, and make 
her handsome face look haggard and careworn. 
To retrench or economize, in outward show, at 
least, would have killed her; she had been ac- 
customed to maintain a certain state and seale 
of expenditure, with any less she could not have 
held her haughty head so, bravely before the 


world. 
il 
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At this desperate juncture family interest, 
bribery, or favoritism, strong personal in- 
fluence—for my aunt was not a woman to be 
refused, and had numerous powerful connec- 
tions—somehow prevailed to procure for Horace 
4 military commission of value—that of major 
of cavalry. He was appointed directly from 
civil life, with disgraceful antecedents, to a posi- 
tion for which he was wholly unfitted, and a 
profession of which he knew nothing; and, to do 
the service justice, was never given a command, 
or further promoted, and only kept to ornament 
a garrison; but he wore his sword with grace, 
his uniform with distinction, and came home 
triumphant to his proud and gratified mother, 
to find her smitten with that mortal sickness 
which yet could not dull or change her love 
and her ambition for her darling son. 

They were closeted long together after his 
arrival, and, not expecting to be admitted 
to a conference from which every one else 
was excluded, I called my dog, and went out 
for a walk. The poor little creature was as 
glad as I to get away from the dark, deserted 
house, beyond reach of being hustled by the 
hurrying servants, and kicked or punctured by 
the spurs of the newly-made major. For both 


of us there was abundant reason to forbode a 
career of injury and oppression in future—and 
we silently welcomed this brief interval of 


quiet before it began. I had not wandered far 
or long, however, through the solemn alleys of 
the garden, when one of the maids came run- 
ning after us in breathless haste, to say that 
her mistress had sent for me, and desired my 
attendance at once. 

My heart sunk with a half-prophetic fear; I 
would have given anything I possessed for the 
privilege of escaping this dreaded interview. 
But refusal was quite out of the question, I 
turned and followed her in, not stopping to 
smooth my hair, roughened by the wind, or 
arrange my dress, much disordered by hurry 
and inattention, before we entered the room. 

The doctors were gone, the nurses were ab- 
sent; there was no one with the patient but my 
cousin, looking remarkably handsome in his 
expensive uniform, and a person dressed in 
black, whose features I hardly noticed, except 
that they were whelly unknown to me, and who 
was bending over her as I came in. 

“You are aware,” he was saying, ‘‘that the 
whole proceeding being unusual, almost unpre- 
eedented, will be severely criticised when it 
comes to be known, and, perhaps, subjected to 
judicial investigdtion; in which case, as you 
must see, my dear madam, my position will be 
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a very painful one; I shall rely upon you, 
therefore, that this contingency be _ provided 
for.” 

“Yes, yes!” was the answer, in a faint but 
perfectly clear voice—and the interlocutor moy- 
ing aside, I had a full view of my aunt. She 
was propped up by pillows into a sitting posi- 
tion; her figure was much emaciated, her eyes 
looked unnaturally bright and large; but her 
face, though wan and haggard, was full of life 
and energy, and will unconquerable by weak- 
ness. Her regards were turned to Horace with 
strong interest and affection—on me, with an 
anxiety I had never seen in them before. She 
beckoned me to come nearer, and I obeyed. 

‘*My dear,” she said,” thus addressing me 
for the first time, ‘“‘you have heard that I am 
about to leave you, and that Horace, as your 
only remaining relative, will assume sole guar- 
dianship of your person and estate in my stead. 
He ought to have absolute control over both, as 
I have done; but as this would be absurd be- 
tween a young’man of his age and a young girl 
of yours, almost marriageable, his powers will 
be very limited, unless we strengthen them by 
the union I had planned for you years hence. 
Do you understand?” . 

I did not, and replied with a bewildered 
glance, that seemed to irritate her. 

“This it is,” said she, in a dry and failing 
voice, but with a look of invincible energy, and 
moistening her parched lips with the cordial 
her son held ready. ‘You must be married— 
that will fix your position, and assure your 
future. Your uncle has left a provision for 
your education and maintenance, which, as, 
in my embarrassed circumstances, I could do 
nothing for you, will be very necessary and 
acceptable; but after my decease, that of your 
guardian—it will be impossible for you, being 
a minor, to obtain the control of it for that 
purpose, or for him to use it in a proper diree- 
tion, unless he marries you, and does it jointly 
with you as your husband. Can you compre 
hend me now? You must marry Horace.” 

I shuddered involuntarily, not with any reali- 
zation of the act and its consequences, but 
from an instinctive dread of any necessity which 
should strengthen the absolute sway Horace 
had always held over my fate. It was quile 
out of my thoughts, and certainly out of my 
power to remonstrate; I had never learned the 
first rudiments in the lesson of rebellion, and 
stood entirely passive, to be moulded in her 
hands. She went on more smoothly, as if all 
obstacles to her plan were removed. 

“Horace will return at once to his post; you 
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will go away to school; you need never meet 
till your education is finished, and you are of 
a suitable age to be claimed by him. All you 
have to do in the meantime is to obey his 
written orders, and recognize his nominal au- 
thority as your husband and guardian.” 

I brightened instantly. This was to shake 
off my chains instead of riveting them; this was 
to live in freedom and honor compared with 
the slavery of the past.. With the short-sighted- 
ness of childhood I did not give a thought to 
the ultimate future, to which she had so vaguely 
alluded; but I suppose my face showed my satis- 
fied assent to the glorious promise of the pre- 
gent, for she looked pleased and gratified, her 
eyes lighted brilliantly, and a faint color crept 
into her pallid cheeks. She spoke to her son, 
almost in a tone of gayety, 

“J suppose I need: not ask your promise not 
to claim her before it is necessary ?” 

“No, indeed, mother!” he answered, loudly 
laughing in response. ‘‘ Look at her, the little 
scarecrow! A pretty wife for me!” 

I bore the derision with perfect indifference, 
content that he would leave me alone at least. 
No doubt I deserved the epithet, with my stolid, 
sallow face, my-disordered hair and neglected 
dress, which, though of good material and suffi- 
ciently well made, was not that which would 
have marked me as a relative of the elegant 
and stylish Mrs. Baylies, of Summer Hill. A 
half-grown girl, shy and awkward, is never 
very pretty; but, perhaps, in loving hands, I 
might have been made more presentable—for 
Horace and I were not unlike; and it was in 
those very points of resemblance between us 
that my ugliness consisted. His great, dark 
eyes looked magnificently in the setting of his 
dlive face and jetty hair and whiskers; mine 
seemed disproportionately large, and hollow by 
contrast with my thin, small, childish features. 
His splendid Southern darkness of complexion, 
rich Spanish hue, was swarthy, and sickly, 
and colorless in me; his black, thick lashes, 
brows and locks, for me looked heavy and 
dingy. His manner was easy and graceful, 
mine was bashful and constrained; he was tall 
and finely proportioned, I was lean and angular, 
short and slender. By his side I probably 
looked like an elf-child or gipsy bantling be- 
fide a gallant nobleman, a brilliant cavalier, 


or alittle brown grub before a gorgeous but- 
terfly, 


However, these comparisons may shave occur- 
ee to the others, they troubled me not at all. 
ad my motives in the ill-assorted match, and 


he had his. I had been promised freedom and 
Vou. LIL—g 
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peace; what advantages he received I did not 
know till long after. The ceremonial was soon 
‘concluded; my aunt kissed me on the forehead, 
and enjoined strict secrecy in regard to the 
whole affair; while my cousin rang the belli, 
and impatiently summoning a maid, despatched 
me from the room at once, and I saw them no 
more. A carriage was waiting to convey me to 
the country-seat of a neighbor and distant con- 
nection, where I remained till I went to school. 
My aunt died a few hours later, and was taken 
to be buried in the family-vault a hundred 
miles away; from thence Horace returned to 
his post, leaving an old friend and relative of 
his mother to close the house and arrange all 
affairs. 

My next four years at school were years of 
progress, both mental and physical—in them I 
made amends for the blank existence that had 
gone before. Both place and people were more 
to my taste than those I had left; with them I 
breathed a new atmosphere, and felt a new in- 
terest and meaning in life. The preceptress, 
Madame D——, was, and is, one of the most 
elegant persons I have ever met; and though 
her prejudices, as a woman of the world, pre- 
vented any partiality toward me, whose position 
was so little known as mine, brought there by 
my aunt’s lawyers, who paid the bills, and gave 
the directions necessary for my disposal, she 
was, though never cordial, always kind, and 
treated me well and fairly. My vacations, of 
course, were spent at her establishment, except 
when invited home by some more fortunate 
school-mate, or my health requiring the change, 
I followed her, or one of the other teachers, to 
the sea-side or the country. 

In all this time I heard nothing of Horace, 
save through my legal guardians, who appeared, 
at intervals, with papers for me to sign, under 
authority of an order, conveyed in the shape 
of a letter, very short, very succinct, very arbi- 
trary, very Horatian; in fine, commencing in- 
variably, ‘‘My dear Cora,” and ending with, 
“Yours,” etc., commanding me to affix my hand 
and seal to the accompanying documents pre- 
sented by Mr. Sharpe, and committing him to 
nothing in the world besides. 

As I grew older, and began to understand 
the nature of the relation I had unconsciously 
been betrayed into assuming toward him, I 
chafed more and more against this assumption 
of ownership, and began to anticipate, with 
greater dread, the day when I should be openly 
claimed by him. Looking back on the miser- 
able servitude of my childhood from the airy 
heights of my present freedom, and compre- 
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hending, with growing maturity, all to which 
the rash promise of the child had pledged 
the woman, my heart rose in bitter rebellion 
against the tyrant of my fate; and my lips 
closed more firmly on the unshared secret 
which set me apart, in my own eyes at least, 
from my careless, young companions. 

Gradually fixed resolves and matured plans 
took the place of vague revolt, and by the time 
my school-life ended I was ready to act. I 
passed my examination with some distinction, 
and was transferred by my legal protectors to 
the guardianship of a pupil’s mother, with 
whom I was to remain till Horace, now absent 
in Europe, but shortly expected home, should 
return and claim me—as his ward, they fan- 
cied, but I knew as his wretched wife. 

The family were to spend a week in town 
before proceeding to their country-seat—a pre- 
cious week to me. For three days I scanned 
the daily papers in vain; the fourth, I excused 
myself from accompanying them on some ex- 
eursion on which they were bent; and ordering 
a carriage, drove to the address of the lady 
who had advertised in the Herald of that morn- 
ing for a music-governess and companion. 

“Mrs. J. M. Tourneysee” was on the door- 
plate; and Mrs. Tourneysee herself received 
me—a handsome, stately, elegant woman, of 
forty-five; a little too condescending in her 
kindness, perhaps, too imperious in het em- 
pressement; but by birth, manners, and habits, 
so unmistakably a lady, that one felt obliged 
to pardon the slight faults of character that 
arose, probably, from the most fortunate posi- 
tion she had always occupied in life. 

She had mercy on my embarrassment, and 
relieved it at once by addressing me first. “You 
camé in answer to my advertisement,” she ob- 
served, slightly glancing at the Herald, which 
was still nervously grasped in my hand. 

For reply, I laid before her my credentials 
from Madame D——’s, diploma, premiums, cer- 
tificates of good conduct, ete. 

**T should have been satisfied without these,” 
she remarked, hardly looking them over. ‘I 
.was present at Madame D ’s late exhibition, 
and recognized you at once, Miss Horton. To 
be a graduate of her school is no small honor, 
and should obtain the situation you desire any- 
where; for though I believe she sends out but 
few teachers, the system being so expensive, 
her course is most thorough, and superior, in 
every other respect, to those where teachers 
are educated. I beg your pardon, but I under- 
stood that you yourself were a young lady of 
fox tune?” 
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“Then my fortunes have changed, madam,” 

“My advertisement has proved a complete 
success,”’ she quickly went on. ‘It was under- 
taken as a dernier ressort, an almost hopeless 
experiment, after I had failed in every other 
nteans of obtaining what I sought, and found 
myself obliged to leave town in a few hours 
with nothing accomplished. £ consider the 
accident very fortunate that has secured me 
your services, Miss Horton, and so will my 
niece; she was at school with you, I think, and 
often speaks of you. Do you remember Katha- 
rine Riccio?” 

I remembered her well, for I had loved her 
very dearly. She had been at one time a parlor 
boarder at Madame D ’g, with unusual pri- 
vileges, which amounted exactly to having her 
own way. She was the daughter of an heiress, 
Mrs. Tourneysee’s half-sister, it seemed, and 
of a retired opera-singer, who had taken ad- 
vantage of his position as the young lady's 
music-master, to win her affections and per- 
suade her to an elopement. Disowned by her 
father, and hardly noticed by her elder sister, 
who had married a gentleman her equal in 
wealth and station, she struggled on for a few 
painful years, learned her hrtsband’s profes 
sion, failed in opera, and finally perished with 
him in some railroad or steamboat disaster, 
leaving a child of three or four years, for 
which, with her last breath, she besought her 
father’s love and protection. The handsome, 
black-eyed baby won upon the remorseful pa- 
rent’s favor more than his own children had 
ever done—it became his pet and comfort for 
the remainder of his life; and at his death, he 
left it, under his eldest daughter’s guardian 
ship, joint heiress with her of his large estate. 

Mrs. Tourneysee opened a door and called. 
Instead of the laughing, dark-eyed girl I re- 
membered, there came in answer to this sum- 
mons a splendid, stately woman, magnificently 
dressed, who put her white arms round me 4s 
frankly as if we had been parted but a few 
hours, and laid her dimpled cheek against my 
own, with all the old childlike affection and en- 
thusiasm that used to win upon my reserve 
when I was a lonely orphan at school. 

She was but a few months my senior, y# 
seemed as many years. Her Southern blood, 
the gay life she had lived, the character cf ber 
beauty—ripe, full, majestic—her early intro- 
duction to society, had all given her a maturity 
of appearance, a superficial knowledge of the 
world, and an ease and independence of mat- 
ner, which, perhaps, tended to draw us togethe, 
as opposite natures are always drawn to each 
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. other, since these were what I chiefly lacked. 
In reality, however, we might have exchanged 
places, for her graceful, brilliant exterior con- 
eealed an impassioned, impulsive disposition, 
full of romance and sensibility ; while I, isolated 
from the world though I had been, yet had 
already sad experiences of some of its worst 
trials, and with the burden of my heavy secret 
lying upon my heart, felt little hope or plea- 
sure in any future it could give. 

Her aunt’s quiet, lady-like tones, with evi- 
dent repression ‘in them of her niece’s display 
of tenderness for me, broke upon our girlish 
conference by giving an explanation of my visit 
and position. ‘One of the objects indicated in 
my advertisement,”’ she added, ‘was to secure 
a suitable companion for Katharine, such as I 
feel sure Miss Horton will be. My niece,” she 
continued, turning to me, ‘still pursues her 
study of the languages, and the practice of 
music, and requires the assistance and example 
of some steady and accomplished person to en- 
courage her in perseverance. I shall expect 
great things from your future association, and 
trust you will find your situation with us all that 
you could desire. How soon can you join us?” 

The color was streaming hotly into my cheeks 
at her manner of patronizing kindness; but I 
met Katharine’s sweet, dark eyes and mischiev- 
ous smile, and contrived to preserve my impas- 
sibility as I answered, 

“At once, if you wish it.” 

And so it was settled, apparently to Mrs. 
Tourneysee’s great relief, as nothing but this 
business detained her from returring to her 
out-of-town establishment, which she evident'y 
had a suspicion was suffering from her absenco. 
Iwent back to my hotel, and removing my yet 
packed trunks, left a letter of thanks and fare- 
well to my late protectors, containing alse an 
enclosure for my legal guardians, in which I 
stated my intention of supporting myself in 
future, beyond the reach of their knowledge 
or authority; with a threat of disclosing the 
whole circumstances of the only claim they and 
their client had upon me, if they attempted to 
find me out, interfere with, or annoy me in any 
way. This bravado was sufficiently ludicrous, 
but I had prepared it in deadly earnest, and 
was quite satisfied with the result; and long 
before it reached the hands of the astonished 
persons for whom it was intended, I was seated 
by the side of Katharine Riccio, under the pro- 
tection of her aunt and her aunt’s nephew, and 
flying down to their sea-side residence at the 
tate of forty miles an hour in the aftermém ex- 
Press train. 


et 


Mrs. Tourneysee’s nephew deserves a better 
description at my hands; but I cannot give it, 
simply because, from the first, his gentle kind- 
ness, his tender courtesy to me, only used to 
tyranny, coldness, and neglect, won upon my 
heart so thoroughly that I could never see him 
otherwise than handsome, winning, and elegant. 
Yet I believe that to others he appeared merely 
a plain, quiet, reserved man of thirty, unmis- 
takably a gentleman, and of pleasing address; 
but the greatest contrast possible to the splen- 
did, reckless, unscrupulous tyrant of my child- 
hood. Others, perhaps, could not see the hidden 
sweetness in his eyes and smile; for them pes- 
sibly these did not exist; they might never have 
had occasion to find him what I always knew 
him to be, faithful, truthful, earnest, good, a 
knight without fear and without reproach. I 
don’t think I ever looked at him to judge if 
he were tall, or strong, or finely featured; but 
the first glance of his kind hazel eyes meet- 
ing mine, made me a loyal subject evermore 
to the nature, ‘“‘tendir and trew,” that I read 
there. 

He treated Katharine as a petted younger 
sister, and evidently loved her very fondly—as 
who could do otherwise? It was not only her 
beauty that won, but she was so frank, so 
generous, so enthusiastic, so willful, with the 
bearing of a queen, and the manners of a child, 
that it was impossible not to feel a desire both 
to worship and defend her—one felt sure that 
in this world of wolves she would not escape 
worrying and wounding. On her broad, white 
brow there was such an unconscious pride; on 
her sweet, dimpled lips such a smiling disdain; 
in her dancing dark eyes such an innocent ¢on- 
fidence as only neophytes wear who have not 
yet been initiated into the deeper mysteries of 
life; and such as never fails to provoke the 
utmost malice of those grudging natures, who, 
having sinned or suffered themselves on their 
way through the world, are impatient to drag 
these happy novices through the same penance 
or experience, and see them reduced to their 
own dismat level. 

It was a sort of pitying, protecting love that 
I felt for Katharine; and, strangely qnough, the 
sentiment was the same she had for me. I was 
homeless, alone, and poor, compelled to labor 
for my own support at an age when most young 
girls are living only for pleasure; while she, a 
waif and orphan like myself, was blessed by 
heaven with all the rich gifts of fortune and 
affection that I lacked. Had it been possible 
the generous girl would have given me half ber 
‘kingdom, and placed me on an equality with 
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herself in all respects. Since she could not do 
this, she gave me half her heart, and established 
my position in the house, beyond the possibilit; 
of annoyance or misconstruction, as her inti- 
mate friend and sister. Her aunt did not in- 
terfere, waiting, I suppose, till some act of 
presumption on my part should give her the 
right to do so; while Leonard Meredith seemed 
to sanction the adoption by treating me with 
brotherly kindness. 

In spite of my efforts our lessons together 
were very little more than desultory dialogues— 


for she only made use of the French or Italian: 


hour as the cover for an hour’s chatter on sub- 
jects quite disconnected with the structure of 
the language she used. The past year, which I 
had spent in the cloistered seclusion of Madame 
D——’s establishment, had been for her full of 
event and variety. Most of this time had been 
passed in travel at home and abroad; during 
the whole of it she had been, what is techni- 
cally called ‘‘in society,” enjoying the plea- 
sures that “society” holds in reserve for the 
young, beautiful, and wealthy. There was no 
vanity in these communications, however; no 
parade of the admiration she received, or the 
attention she attracted; only an innocent en- 
joyment of the advantages of her position, and 
® generous satisfaction in having now a com- 
panion to share them. 

. One secret alone she retained, even in the 
hours of most unreserved communion, when she 
came into my room, which adjoined hers, fora 
lingering gossip before retiring, or remained 
to share my hospitality, her glossy head on my 
pillow, her dark eyes candidly looking into my 
own, her hand locked in mine. Even then the 
white fingers of the other were caressing the 
slender chain of a locket she wore about her 
beautiful neck, that she was always playing 
with, holding, admiring. It was rather a cheap, 
showy affair, such as her taste would never 
have permitted her to purchase; and with her 
romantic, imaginative temperament, I felt sure, 
of course, that it was a gage d’ amour, and that 
whatever mystery attended it was not of her 
making, for all her own affairs were freely im- 
parted to me. 

No responsibility in the matter could rest 
upon me, however; for though Katharine was 
a mirror, her aunt was far too careful a guar- 
dian of her, and the fortune that was to be hers 
on her “coming of age, or marrying,” to per- 
mit the supposition of any hidden attachment 
on the part of ‘the young heiress. I was quite 
incapable of questioning her, and content to 
believe that some family arrangement, intended 





to be kept private for a time, accounted for hey 
unusual seerecy. 

My other pupils were Mr. Meredith’s half. 
sisters, by his mother’s second marriage, or- 
phaned, and left wholly to his care and gene. 
rosity. They were pretty twin girls of eight 
or ten, well bred, and well taught, but in- want 
of some steady, friendly attention beyond their 
aunt’s lady-like supervision, Katharine’s in- 
judicious petting and spoiling, and the gentle 
kindness of their brother, who loved them 
very tenderly. I was quite inexperienced and 
timid of my own powers to supply the care 
they needed; but, fortunately, they grew very 
much attached to me, and the task became 
easy of governing them through their affec- 
tions. 

Our pleasantest hour was that of the music- 
lesson, when Katharine jeined us; and with her 
magnificent voice and exquisite taste and talent, 
derived from her Italian parentage, made a 
concert-room of the twins’ nursery. In actual 
technical knowledge, by patient study and prac- 
tice, I had surpassed, and was obliged to in- 
struct her, but her wonderful native gifts seemed 
to make her quite independent of the need of 
such instruction. With these occupations and 
companions my time passed swiftly and happily, 
and I took little interest in the epoch to which 
Katharine looked forward, when the first of 
September, and the decliffe of the gay season at 
the watering-places should fill the house with 
guests invited to spend that hottest and dullest 
month in this delightful retreat. 

‘‘Bay Recks” was Mr. Meredith’s place; his 
aunt, being a widow without family, acted as 
its mistress, and took charge of his orphan 
sisters, till their majority or his marriage 
should give it another. It was situated, as its 
name denoted, on the headlands of a little bay 
or inlet running in from the sea, whose smooth 
waters, nearly land-locked by high crags, 
afforded a safe harbor for the fleet of fanciful 
little boats it was Katharine’s pleasure to keep 
always moored there, and a welcome protec- 
tion against the fury of the outer waves in % 
storm. 

The house itself, built of the same stone as 
the gray cliffs on which it stood, seemed quite 
as firm and durable; its massive walls defied the 
utmost power of wind or wave, and beneath its 
lofty windows a magnificent panorama lay 
stretched, that ended only in the surf rolling _ 
at their base. A flight of steps, cut in the solid 
rock, and protected by an iron balustrade, led 
by an easy descent to the fine white beach below, 
passing from the pillared piazzas around the 
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face of the cliffs, clothed with hardy vines and 
ghrubs, such as could best bear the exposed 
situation in its clefts, and crowned above by a 
plantation ef sturdy evergreens, that resisted 
storm and spray. 

A carriage-drive, winding for miles at the 
foot of the hills, ascended through a natural 
gorge to the high-road above, and thence to the 
nearest railroad depots and steamboat stations— 
our means of communication with the ‘world 
beyond.” It was difficult to tell where art 
began and nature ended in the adorning of this 
lovely spot, so cunningly had the two been 
commingled; but the result was very successful. 
The grounds and gardens, fully sheltered be- 
hind their wall of rocks and trees, lay on a 
beautiful southern and western slope, open to 
the sun, where delicate flowers blossomed as 
sweetly, and foreign trees and shrubs grew as 
loxuriantly, and the velvet turf was thick, and 
tich, and soft, as in favored spots miles away 
from the blighting breath of the sea. Ap- 
proached from the land-side, the house itself, 
that turned so frowning and austere a front to 
theecean-wall, spread wide its hospitable wings, 
and bloomed out inte architectural ornaments 
in keeping with the far different scene at its 
feet. - 

It was not hard to be very happy in such a 
place, and with such companionship; so kindly 
enireated, so gently made welcome, that I grew 
toregard it almost as my home, the only one 
Thad ever known, and te look forward with 
something like fear to the intrusion of strangers, 
who would necessarily alter our relations to each 
other, and interfere with the halcyon hours we 
were passing. ,I was then too young and 
inexperienced to know that an exceptional 
Position, such as mine, brings its own pains 
and perils, and can never last long or end 
happily. 

It was almost like a shock when Katharine 
came running in one afternoon, just before 
dinner, breaking upon the peaceful retirement 
of the school-room, her dark cheeks glowing 
crimson red, her heart beating audibly with 
hurry and excitement. 

“They are come!” she cried, and dragged 
me away with her to dress. 

In that stout old castle, built before hostile 
Indians had ceased to roam the country, and 
full of rooms and passages as a bee-hive, the 
Rolse and bustle of arriving company hardly 
Penetrated beyond the quarter in which they 
Were received, and did not reach the thick 
Walls of our distant retreat. I had, therefore, 
Mmeans of judging of the numbers and per- 





sons of the guests, except Katharine’s confused 
account, given in the intervals of dressing, to 
which she devoted such, uncommon time and 
pains, that it was almost dusk when we went 
down stairs together, her arm about my waist, 
our skirts of silk and muslin sweeping the 
stairs side by side, and forming, as they always 
did, a bright contrast between the dresses and 
their wearers. 

Katharine was an extravagant creature, fond 
of the luxuries of the toilet, and greatly given 
to those small but costly items that add so much 
to the finish of a dress; but mine, though the 
plainest, was not unworthy hers—for Madame 
D had carte-blanch for my expenses, and 
breught her exquisite taste and personal pride 
to the appareling of her young ladies; so I 
did not fear or dread the comparison between 
us. There was but one tyrant and one tyranny 
that I dreaded; of society in general I was no 
longer afraid or shy. 

The last rays of sunset from the red west were 
streaming through the porches on the stone- 
floor of the hall as we descended; but the great 
drawing-room was already brilliantly lighted 
up, and seemed full of people. A few young 
ladies, in transparent evening-dresses, were flit- 
ting about the doors and corridors, lightly as 
fairies; to these Katharine introduced me on 
terms of perfect equality, and we all entered 
together. 

The guests were not so numerous as they 
seemed. Complacent dowagers,’ comfortable 
with the consciousness of wealth or birth be- 
yond the common lot, fanned themselves onthe 
sofas; a band of husbands and fathers, recruited 
with difficulty from more interesting occupa- 
tions to accompany these matrons, criticised 
the view from the piazzas, and patiently awaited 
the arrival of dinner; a group of pretty chil- 
dren clustered together in a bay-window; a 
bevy of young ladies hovered about the harp 
and piano, surrounded by their attendant cava- 
liers. They moved toward Katharine as she 
entered, and still retaining her hold on my arm, 
she led me into the midst of the little throng, 
scattering greetings and introductions as she 
went. 

Several of these young girls had been my 
school-mates, and recognized me at once. Two 
or three gentlemen, brothers of pupils, came 
forward to speak to me; the others were all 
strangers, and Katharine presented them in her 
own happy, informal way: “Mr. Livingston, 
Mr. Carr, Mr. Hunter, De Lenoir, Miss Horton; 
my dear Cora, my friend, Eugene Arrandale, 
Mr. Orme, Mr. Van Zandt, Major Baylies.” 





PERCY’S EXPERIENCE 


BY EMMA B. RIPLEY. 


Tue chair was tipped back to the easiest in- 
clination, and held there by a stick of wood 
beneath the rockers; among its cushions of 
faded chintz nestled Percy Reeves, eating green 
apples, and reading the novel of ‘‘The Maiden 
Aunts.” She would have preferred some other 
edible—chocolate-creams, for instance; she 
doted on chocolate-creams, but they were not 
to be had without a legal tender, which she 
was seldom in funds to offer; whereas the 
apple-trees hung near the ground, and when 
the lower limbs were rifled, nothing was easier 
than to employ the agency of the cistern-pole 
or a casual stone, and bring down a fresh sup- 
ply. As she munched the dainties and perused 
her volume, she endeavored unsuccessfully to 
reconcile Edith’s ‘‘small aquiline nose” with 
the undoubted fact of her surpassing beauty. 

Suddenly a voice rang through the hall, 
**Percy Reeves! Perse! Where are you?” 

The voice and the unceremonious entrance 
could announce but one person. ‘Here, Emily, 
in my own room,” responded its occupant. A 
step tripped up the stairs, and a merry young 
face looked in at the door. 

“Tdle thing!” said Emily Walton. ‘Why 
haven’t you been up to see me to-day?” 

“T meant to come, indeed; ‘‘but Mrs. Lake 
_ sent in this book, and I just looked at a page 
or so to see what it was like, and then could 
not leave it.’’ 

“TI dare say. And you’ve been losing your- 
self ever since in a maze of sentimental non- 
sense. It was quite time that I came to shake 
you out of it.” 

«That will do,” said Perey. ‘Do you want 
me for anything in particular?” 

“Yes. To take a walk in the first place, and 
to talk over the festival in the second. Smooth 
your hair and put on your things.” 

Perey obeyed the order rapidly, yet without 
vulgar hurry. Her motions revealed a figure, 
not slender, but symmetrical; tall, sinuous, with 
shapely throat and dimpled hands. Her com- 
plexion, perfectly pale, had a clearness and 
glow which redeemed it from the suspicion of 
ill health; a pair of large, hazel eyes lighted 
up her face, and the most lavish abundance of 
fair hair was brushed from her forehead, and 
wna on coil, at the back of her well- 








formed head. If, noting all this, you had pro- 
nounced Percy Reeves a beauty, your judgment 
would not have differed materially from that of 
the rest of mankind. 

I dare not detail the conversation of the two 
girls as they pursued their way. Neither was 
yet seventeen, and their minds lacked the depth 
and profundity which come with maturer young 
ladyhood. They talked about their dresses for 
the approaching festivity, how such and such 
colors would ‘‘go” together; and wondered if 
their favorite beaux would be there. While 
engaged in such high converse, they espied a 
young man approaching; he raised his hat, and 
they acknowledged the salute with great out- 
ward demureness and secret delight. 

“How handsome he is!” said Emily Walton; 
‘‘and how he looked at you, Percy.” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Percy, coloring; but 
in her heart of hearts she believed that Emily’s 
statement was correct. 

At that time, in that place, it was something 
to be noticed by Edgar North; he was held as 
altogether the most desirable among the New- 
ford cavaliers. Indigenous youth might have 
more solid charms; Mr. North was from the 
city, and no one knew exactly what his pros- 
pects were; but there was a grace in his neck- 
tye, his bow, the fit of his garments, which all 
the Newford bglles appreciated. His admira- 
tion waa rated much higher.than any rustic 
tribute. On his part, he soon considered Percy 
Reeves one of the most beautiful creatures he 
had ever met in town or country. This opinion 
he expressed with some fervor to the relative 
with whom he was staying. 

“Take care,” she said, shaking her head; 
‘¢don’t go too far.” 

“Why should any distance be too far?” he 
had responded. His actions were thenceforth 
in accordance with this sentiment. Emily and 
the other girls began to see that they must re 
sign all hope of him, which they did good-na- 
turedly enough, for Percy was a general favorite. 
The affair progressed as such things do, whea 
circumstances are propitious; the young girl 
had some fluttering hopes and fears, then the 
fullness of delighted certainty. Wedding pre 
parations came on apace, and Percy was 
dowed with ‘more new finery than she had ever 
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dreamed of owning. There was the ceremony, 
the bridal-trip; and finally, one evening she 
found herself, in their own room in New York, 
anticipating with no little nervousness her debut 
at dinner. 

You and I, familiar with the Avenue, must, 
of course, be amused by her solicitude about 
appearing at the table of a second-rate board- 
ing-house; second-rate, I mean, in point of 
fashion, for it was not only thoroughly respect- 
able, but highly “genteel.” Edgar shared her 
interest, but not her anxiety; he was perfectly 
sure of the impression she would make, and 
anticipated it with no little triumph. } 

Every one was punctual at dinner that even- 
ing. Mrs. Marks, who, as hostess, had already 
enjoyed a brief interview with the stranger, 
and whose mind was more occupied by the 
exigencies of the table and the successes of 
the cook, than by any such trifles as weddings, 
brides, etc., was calm as usual; all the rest 
were on the tip-toe of expectation. Percy had 
meant to be early, but some unmanageable 
puffs delayed her, and the household were 
seated as the young pair came in. She felt it 
was facing the cannon’s mouth to walk before 
80 many eyes to her place at the end of the 


long table; but being of a resolute turn -of 
mind, she did it without flinching. Meanwhile, 


all the people stared. Nobody had expected 
anything like that. They looked to see, at 
most, a pretty little rustic—and lo! this impe- 
rial beauty, with her slow, sately movements, 
her gracious calm—for Percy did not betray 
her tremors; her agitation showed itself only 
bya flush that made her more beautiful. Young 
Orne forgot his soup in gazing at her; and little 
Mrs. Duryea, who had meant to patronize the 
bride if she proved presentable, felt herself in 
doubt as to whether she should not have to 
submit to being patronized instead. 

After dinner, there was an adjournment to 
the parlors. The gay bachelors, who commonly 
donned their wraps in the hall, and were off 
for the evening, tarried now; so did everybody 
else but Mr. Duryea, whom no earthly attrac- 
tion could win from his own room, and the 
comfortable enjoyment of the evening paper. 
Percy hada sort of levee; it was plain that her 
first appearance had proved a success. 





‘That she looked well to you, but you might be 
partial.’ Was ever anything so barefalced?” 

«Just see Mrs. Duryea,” said Mrs. Symonds 
to Miss Baker. ‘How she is trying to ingra- 
tiate herself with the bride.” 

“*I suppose the gentlemen will be neglected 
for this evening,’ was the response. 

“‘Not very long. She can carry on two trains 
of thought at once, that woman. What any one 
can see in her!” 

‘That insinuating way she has always repels 
me,” observed Miss Baker. 

«Just what I’ve said a hundred times to Mr. 
Symonds—but there’s no use in talking to these 
men!” From which it may be inferred that 
Mrs. Duryea had never taken pains to ingra- 
tiate herself with these two ladies, there being 
nothing in their position or their physique to 
attract her wayward sympathies. 

“‘T suppose her music will have to come along 
presently,” said Miss Baker. 

“Of course. im heartily tired of these per- 
formances. We can never get together for a 
social evening that she doesn’t contrive to be 
asked to sing—and then good-by to anything 
like conversation: We had better set up an 
opera-house at once, I think.” 

It fell out as Miss Baker prophesied; the 
music did come along presently, and Percy list- 
ened with amazed delight. It was like a first 
hearing of the nightingale, when you are told 
that all those floods of melody proceed from 
that little brown bird upon the spray. Where, in 
her small person, did the singer stow away such 
volume and compass of sound? The bride’s 
pleasure was flatteringly evident in her coun- 
tenance; and Mrs. Duryea, who had all the 
enthusiasm which commonly attaches to the 
musical temperament, was irresistibly drawn 
to her. ‘She entertained her husband when she 
went up stairs with lavish encomiums of the 
stranger, and remarked that she knew they 
should love each other dearly. 

Percy, on her part, was of a disposition less 
easily moved, and had no thought of swearing 
eternal friendship. at first sight, though she 
found the new acquaintance very pleasing. 

‘‘What a delightful evening it has been!” she 
exclaimed, as soon as she was alone with Edgar. 
‘“‘I should not think you would ever need to go 


“Oh, you hypocrite!” said young Orne, when 3 out for entertainment.” 


he could get speech of Edgar. 
deceived us!” 

“ I?” 
innocence, 

“What did you say to Keith and me when we 


asked you about Miss Reeves’ appearance? $ 


‘How you have } 
«3 among us,” said Edgar; ‘at least we have not 
he exclaimed, with an air of perfect 3 had till now. And to those who were not brides 


‘““We don’t always have such an attraction 


and beauties, even this evening may have fallen 
a little short of Elysinm.” 
‘Why, didn’t you enjoy it, Edgar?” 
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**Certainly I did. Because I was with you in 
the firsjoplace; because you were pleased, in the 
second., Then I had my part in your triumphs, 
too. But I did oot think that Miss Baker, for 
instance, seemed in ecstasies.’” 

“She isn’t a very pleasant person, is she? At 
least she did not seem to care at all about that 
lovely singing. She was talking and looking at 
pictures a good deal of the time.” 

“Tt is nothing new to her—and it throws her 
in the shade, besides. Perhaps, in those cir- 
cumstances, you would not enjoy it so much 
yourself.” 

“‘Ah, Edgar! do you really think I am en- 
vious?’ 

‘“‘T don’t know how I could look at your face 
and imagine you ever could have cause to be.” 

“‘Now you are flattering me. But, seriously, 
I don’t think I could ever tire of listening to 
Mrs. Duryea. Her voice is so charming that 
you quite forget how plain she is.” 

“Mrs. Duryea plain!” said Edgar, in astonish- 

ent. 

“Why, isn’t she?” asked Perey, equally sur- 
prised. ‘‘I am sure she looked so to-night. She 
is so little and brown—and her features are so 
irregular.” : 

‘That may be,” said Edgar, reflecting. ‘‘She 
was our belle, nevertheless, til youcame. Her 
hair and teeth are splendid, and she makes a 
great deal. of her eyes; then she has so much 
style, and dresses exquisitely.” 

“She seems very kind and artless,”’ observed 
Perey. 

“‘Artless!” said Edgar, smiling. ‘I should 
hardly have fixed on that as her distinguishing 
trait. However, you may study out the cha- 
racters of our acquaintances at leisure, and I 
will only indulge myself with annotations now 
and then. But I can’t help smiling to think of 
the effect it would produce through the house 
to know that you had pronounced Mrs. Duryea 
plain—and artless! None of the gentlemen could 
credit the first, none of the ladies the last.” 

Perey fell asleep wondering over the very 
different standard of town and country tastes. 
She was very sure that nobody in Newford 
would think of calling that little woman any- 
thing but very ordinary, indeed. 

A few weeks made the young wife quite at 
home among her new set; She was on good 
terms with Mrs. Symonds, Miss Baker, and the 
soberer portion of the household; Mrs. Marks, 
the hostess, pronounced her a very superior 
person; the young men considered her an angel 
of sweetness and beauty; Mrs. Duryea was fast 
becoming her intimate friend. Percy’s entire 





freedom from ostentation did not, perhaps, 
lessen her merits in the eyes of any of the 
inmates; with Mrs. Duryea it was a decided 
charm. Had she set more value upon her 
beauty, had she studied the art of enhancing 
and displaying it, that lady would have re. 
spected her more highly, but would have liked 
her less. As it was, she was able still to con- 
sider herself in the ascendant, and to advise 
and instruct as much as she desired. 

Perey, arriving in New York, had thought 
her wardrobe handsomely and liberally sup- 
plied. Her ideas were, indeed, formed on a 
very simple style, and her notion of her own 
claims was limited. Mrs. Duryea speedily 
showed her her mistake. She found that Edgar 
had been right in crediting the little woman 
with a good deal of style; her own eyes, be- 
coming educated, acknowledged it. No one’s 
dresses fitted like Mrs. Duryea’s; no one wore 
such elegant laces, such delicate gloves; no 
bonnet-strings were tied in bows so expansive, 
yet beautifully shaped. Percy’s things began, 
somehow, to look all wrong; her best bonnet 
seemed dowdy; her skirts refused to fall with 
the soft amplitude which she admired; the very 
toes of her shoes failed of that’ juste milieu be- 
tween the round and square which fashion 
sanctioned, Mrs. Duryea occasionally assisted 
her vision by precept as well as example. 

“That green is a sweet shade,” she observed. 
“Tt is a shame such a pretty silk should be 
spoiled in the making.”’ 

“T know it doesn’t look like your dresses,” 
said Perey, with humility; ‘but then I hadn’t 
your figure to fit it over.” 

“Your figure is well enough, my dear,” re- 
sponded Mrs. Duryea, which was certainly very 
good of her, considering what a simple struc- 
ture it was compared to her own. ‘It’s all in 
the making. Country dress-making is enough 
to ruin anything.” The sight of such a ruin 
stirred her better feelings. She never made 
her own dresses, but she had the ideas of a con- 
noisseur as to what was requisite; Percy ripped 
the silk to pieces and followed her suggestions. 
The result was so satisfactory, though still fall- 
ing far short of her model, that she was encour- 
aged to try dress after dress. Bygthe time 
they were completed, her notions of what con- 
stituted a creditable appearance were ¢con- 
siderably enlarged. She blushed to think how 
rustic she must hitherto have looked in prac- 
ticed eyes. A few laces, a mantle, a fresh stock 
of gloves, were absolutely needed; above all, & 
new bonnet. How could she ever have thought 
that awkward, ill-trimmed thing presentable! 
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Mrs. Duryea went with her to assist in the 
purchases. She did not mean to buy anything 
expensive; her aim was only to be suifably and 
tastefully provided for. But, fairly launched 
upon the tide of shopping, the beauty and 
yaticty she saw bewildered her. She found, 
with dismay, that the sums she had named in 
her own mind as her limit, would secure only 
the plainest and cheapest among the articles 
submitted to her. Embarrassed and timid, she 
knew not how to decide; she dreaded seeming 
mean; and then Mrs. Duryea and the shop- 
woman kept pressing on her notice the hand- 
somest and costliest things; the others really 
were shabby by contrast. Poor Percy! she 
wished she had never thought of getting any- 
‘thing new; she wished, at any rate, that she 
had come alone, that there might be no spec- 
tator of her economies. 
help her; she made a compromise unsatisfac- 
.fory in every way. Her purchases were not 
among the most expensive articles, but they 
cast full twice as much as she intended. 

“Well, nobody can complain of your extra- 
vagance,” said Mrs. Duryea, as they left the 
scene of temptation. ‘I can hardly forgive 
myself for letting you miss that bonnet, so ele- 
gant, and such a bargain. Somehow, Madame 
Harris never offers me any such. To be sure, 
it is a little late; you wouldn’t have seen it at 
that price two weeks ago. I don’t know how 
you could resist it.” 

“Tt cost ten dollars more than the one I 
took.” 

“Oh, well! what are ten dollars compared 
with having what you like?” 4 

Perey had not the eourage to say that the 
despised sum was as much ay she had ever paid 
for a bonnet heretofore, and so walked on in 
filence. The day was spoiled for her; her con- 
science was ill at ease, and she dreaded telling 
Edgar of her extravaganee. He must think her 
very blameable; and, oh! what would mother 
say,ifshe knew? When the things came home, 
she put them aside without a single glance; and 
Edgar, on his return, found her so downcast 
that he was quite alarmed. Her confession 
speedily reassured him. 

“Afraid af a scolding, was she, poor dear?” 
he said. ‘Never look so solemn again for any- 
thing short of the seven deadly sins. Let us 
have a sight of these apples of Sodom that have 
made such a bitter mouthful for you.” 

Perey brought forward her purchases. How 
handsome they looked now that they were no 
longer contrasted with more elegant and costly 
things. Edgar praised them all, especially the 


But all this did not 





bonnet, which he declared to be ‘‘the sweetest 
breath of a thing” he had seen in a year. 

“Put it on,” he said; ‘I want to try the 
effect.” Percy obeyed. The foamy lace, the 
exquisite flowers, set off her beauty marvel- 
ously. Blushing and conscious she turned te 
Edgar, whose ardent admiration made her color 
yet more deeply. 

Altogether the dreaded scene passed off in 
the most pleasant manner. Percy was pro-. 
foundly grateful for the generous forbearance 
that had not given her even a reproachful look; 
she felt that she could wear the things now with 
some sort of comfort, though she still regretted 
her weakness. But this was a lesson she should 
never forget. She could never be tempted a 
second time into what her judgment disap- 
proved. 

Mrs. Symonds and Miss Baker were very. 
intimate. They crocheted in each other’s room 
almost every morning, and talked over the rest 
of the boarders. They early agreed that it was 
a sad pity that young Mrs. North, poor thing! 
had fallen so completely under Mrs. Duryea’s 
influence. Somebody ought to advise her of 
the great ineligibleness of such an acquaint- 
ance; but, of cotrse, it was none of their busi- 
ness. They wondered her husband didn’t put 
a stop to it. 

Edgar was, indeed, a little surprised at 
Percy’s choice of a friend; meanwhile, there 
was no harm in Mrs. Duryea that he knew of. 
She was, like half the pretty, unoccupied women 
one meets in a city life, who, having neither 
house nor child to engage their attention, be- 
stow it all upon themselves—the decoration of 
their persons, and the display of their charms. 
If there had been any danger of Percy growing 
like her, he would very soon endeavor to “put 
a stop to it;” he shouldn’t fancy spending the 
evening alone while his wife coquetted with 
the young men down in the parlor. He used 
to be polite to Mrs. Duryea himself before he 
saw Percy—nothing particular; no more than 
all the others were; still it would not have quite 
suited his taste to see his wife receiving that 
sort of attention. 

Meanwhile, the intimacy went on. The de- 
cried little lady had a very winning manner; 
she was one of those companionable people who 
are so nice to be with, even where you say to 
yourself that there is not very much in them. 
Her music continued a great charm to Percy, 
who listened with enthusiasm to all those per- 
formances over which some others looked bored 
or cool. Mrs. Duryea was so useful and so 
kind in helping her about her dress—a subject 
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which gave Perey much concern. In the first 
stages of their acquaintance she used to wonder 
at the important matter which her friend made 


of her attire; it was quite new to her. People ; 


in Newford liked pretty things—no doubt she 
Gid herself; but she had always been taught to 
consider that dress was a subordinate thing; 
that a great many other subjecis were to take 
precedence of it. Mrs. Duryea, on the con- 
trary, seemed to consider it the interest of life. 
Style’ was her divinity. Perey never in- 
tended to fall into any such way of thinking, 
yet, imperceptibly, she lapsed far toward it. 
It was very agreeable of a bright morning to 
array herself carefully and go forth, a figure 
on which every eye must rest with pleasure, on 
some shopping excursion with a friend. It was 
agreeable to see so many pretty things; to have 
her taste appealed to; to note the admiring 
glances that turned to her wherever she ap- 
peared. Very nice, too, was the little pause of 
rest, and the lunch at Maillard’s, which grew 
to be a frequent feature of the expeditions. 
But, if all this were pleasant, how much more 
to be desired was the life of those ladies whom 
she saw at Stewart’s or Arnold’s; who descended 
from their carriages to buy whatever they faii- 
cied, regardless of its cost; who went home only 
to prepare for some evening scene of splendor 
andtriumph. Of course, she did not expect any- 
thing of the kind for herself; but what a Para- 


dise it must be for those who could attain to it. 


Such feelings bore their legitimate fruit in 
due season. The never-to-be-forgotten lesson 
passed out of mind; one temptation after another 
was yielded to, each seeming at the time an 
absolute necessity. You couldn’t live in the 
world without dressing like other people, she 
told herself; those whom you met rated you, 
naturally enough, by your appearance. She 
couldn’t bear to look dowdy and old-fashioned ; 
she was sure Edgar would not like to have her 
so. Mrs. Duryea, too, introduced her to an 
entirely new set of economies—the best, i. ¢. 
the most expensive things, she was assured, 
were the cheapest in the end; and as it was 
very evident that they were prettiest to begin 
with, Percy readily followed the experienced 
advice. She had very little time now for read- 
* ing novels, or anything else; all her leisure 
was given to altering and retrimming, or to 
imitating, as best she might, the enchanting 
models that allured her in her transits through 
the city. Edgar was surprised to find her un- 
able to talk over with him the new books and 
magazines he brought home; she, who used to 
be so fond of reading. He began to wish that 


he had taken a little pains to prevent the forma- 
tion of her friendship with Mrs. Duryea—it had 
been no advantage to Perey, he thought. 

The poor child, meanwhile, never doubted 
that she was greatly improved. She looked 
back with some mortification to the time of her 
arrival in the city; how very gauche she must 
have seemed! Still, she didn’t know that she 
was not fallas‘happy then. She did not think 
or care much about style in those days; and 
now it was a sort of slavery. Let her buy 
as she would, and manage as she would, she 
was always falling short in some essential 
particular. It seemed as if nothing less than 
a fortune would enable you to be really re 
spectable in New York. 

The dark days of 67 drew on. Edgar began 
to feel very anxious; he saw difficulties ahead 
ewhich he knew not how to meet. Still, with 
unwise tenderness, he forbore to trouble his 
young wife about these matters; perhaps all 
would come right, and she need never know. 
So Percy went on her way, led into fresh ex- 
penses here and there; not always easy at heart 
by any means, but always beautiful and elegant 
to outward vision. 

One evening,,when her eyes had been un- 
usually dazzled by some brilliant vanity or 
other, and she had hinted a wish to become 
possessed of it, Edgar surprised her by some 
very serious remarks about ‘‘ the times.” Con- 
science began to trouble her, and when, next 
day, her friend tapped at her door, and warned 
her that it was time to dress for going out, she 
declined the expedition. 

“Why, what does this mean?” said Mrs. 
Duryea, inastonishment. ‘I thought you were 
going down to Tiffany’s as early as possible to 
’ secure that bracelet. What has come over you!” 

«I have been spending too much lately,” said 
Percy. ‘And if the times are likely to be 80 
bad, the sooner I break off the better. I will 
begin on the bracelet, though I felt yesterday 
as if I couldn’t do without it.” 

“Dear me!” observed Mrs. Duryea, with 
rather disagreeable laugh. ‘It’s early to have 
that story told you. We older wives are used 
to it; but you, almost a bride! It is a little too 
bad. Why, John wouldn’t begrudge me suchs 
trifle, even now.” 

Perey flushed with indignation; she could 
hardly command herself to decline again, more 
positively, accompanying her friend; and it was 
with real relief that she saw the door close after 
her. Whatunheard-of rudeness, to impute such 
a motive to Edgar! Percy did not know of the 





frequent domestic scenes which made it seem 
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to Mrs. Duryea the most natural thing in the 
world. 

This cause of dissatisfaction brought up some 
others, on which, hitherto, she had not dwelt, 
Mrs. Duryea had a poor memory, and though 
lavish in large matters, was careless about pro- 
yiding herself with small essentials. She was 
always finding herself ‘‘out’’ of hair-pins or 
boot-lacers, or pomade, and running into Percy’s 
room for a supply. The calls were liberally 
responded to, and Percy was glad to be of use; 
yet, latterly, she had begun to wonder that any 
one could be so habitually negligent. She had 
been surprised, too, by Mrs. Duryea’s frequent 
lack of change when the conductor came around 
for fares, and the easy acceptance of her own 
mediation, because “it wasn’t worth while to 
break a bill.” She recalled the numerous times 
she had settled their little account at Maillard’s, 
and the nonchalance with which Mrs, Duryea, 
if she paid at all, would say of some especially 
nice item, ‘‘I’ll let you attend to that, as you 
ordered it,”” when Percy knew that the order 
came from the other party. All these things 
had seemed odd; she had not known how to 
explain them; and now they came up and placed 
her friend in no very pleasant light. However, 
they were trifles compared with-another source 
of uneasiness. Several times, when they had 
been out together, Mrs. Duryea had fallen short 
of money, and it had been the simplest thing 
in the world to turn to Percy and ask the loan 
of five or ten dollars to meet the emergency. 
The repayment, it seemed, was a more com- 
plicated affair, since it had not been as yet at- 
tempted. The occurrence had been so fre- 
quent that the sum was now considerable, and 
Perey was anxious about it. Of course, it would 
be paid—some time, if Mrs. Duryea remembered 
it; but then she was so forgetful! And she 
never could ask for it; and if the times were 
getting so bad, Edgar would certainly need 
everything that belonged to him. How she 
wished she had not been so imprudent, so ex- 
travagant! It was a long, quiet morning that 
she passed in her own room; there was plenty 
of time to review her faults, and resolve for the 
future. One good result had come of it, at any 
tate, She thought. She had determined to keep 
out of the way of temptation, and to let Mrs. 
Duryea do her shopping by herself. The re- 
solve was an excellent one, though, unhappily, 
it was made too late to be of much service at 
that especial crisis. Mrs, Duryea had only 
goue out alone a few times, when Edgar came 
home, with a face that told his news almost as 
plainly as he could speak it. 





*<Tt’s all over with us!” he said, in answer to 
Percy’s eager questions. ‘Every one will know 
it to-morrow. You must go home, dear, and I 
will do the best I can for you there.” 

‘ «Qh, Edgar!” she cried, remorsefully, “I 
have ruined you by my extravagance!” 

**No,mo!” he said, ‘‘you couldn’t have saved 
us—your little weight was nothing. It is a 
terrible time, and the worst is yet to come.” 
Then they talked over the details and arranged 
their future. He hoped to find some employ- 
ment that would keep him till better days 
arrived; but Percy must not share the priva- 
tions to which he would be subject. He had 
not expected to bring her to this; he did not 
think that her first visit home would be under 
such circumstances. And Percy comforted him 
as well as she could, and declared that she would 
only leave him while she was obliged to; the 
moment he was able to have her with him she 
should return, and endure whatever trials he 
endured. So, though a great calamity had 
fallen upon him, Edgar felt that the best things 
of life had not, could not be, taken away. 

How Percy wished now for the sums so un- 
satisfactorily invested in her personal attire; 
they would be of no slight help in meeting daily 
necessities. However, they were gone, and it 
was of no use to lament them; the only thing 
that she could do was to secure, if possible, her ~ 
former loan to Mrs. Duryea. 

“There ought not to be any trouble about 
it,” she thought; ‘“‘when our misfortunes are 
known, she will, of course, repay me immedi- 
ately. She will see how important even a small 
sum must be 4o us.” This comforting faith 
was disappointed; nor did she receive from her 
friend all the sympathy which she articipated. 
Little Mrs. Duryea was always somewhat capri- 
cious; it was about time, in the natural course 
of things, for her to seek some fresh intimacy. 
Then Percy’s sudden turn for economy was very 
tiresome; she wanted somebody to go about 
with her and encourage and admire, and be 
useful in smali pecuniary ways. She saw that 
this failure was not like many she had known, 
where the people went on luxuriantly as ever; 
there would be real retrenchment here, and 
by-and-by the appearance of actual poverty, 
perhaps. Clearly there was no advantage in 
keeping up such an acquaintance; and as a 
gay, wealthy young widow appeared about 
this time among Mrs. Mark's inmates, she gra- 
dually dropped Percy and took up the new- 
comer. As for the circumstance of the loan, it 
had entirely slipped her mefhory, the young 
wife found, when, blushing and hesitating, she 
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ventured to allude to it. There was great asto- 
nishment at finding the sum so large, and many 
assurances that it should be returned to-mor- 
row, or the day after; but up to the time of her 
departure from New York Percy saw no more 
of it. 

“We must charge it over to profit and loss,” 
said Edgar. “Or you can put it down, dear, 
as one of the items in your purchase of expe- 
rience.” 

The winter of 57 went on; as one great 
house after another fell with a crash, Edgar’s } 
little fortunes or mishaps quite faded out of } 
sight. Meanwhile, he was working steadily 
to retrieve them, and the return of brighter 
times found him ready to improve it. Perey 
came back to him, as she had said, at the ear- 
liest possible moment; they went together 
through a good deal of what they would once 
have called privation, and found that it was 
not so dreadful, after all. A few friends re- 


* 





mained to them, who still knew Percy when 
they met her in the street, and who were not 
afraid of being contaminated by the air of the 
very unstylish neighborhood in which she lived. 
With their occasional society and the care of 
her house, diversified by the inexpensive plea- 
sures of rides, and walks, and books, she found 
the hours of Edgar’s absence passing away 
without tedium. And in their pleasant even- 
ings they became fully persuaded that people 
who are “‘nobody” and ‘‘never heard of,” may 
still enjoy existence quite as much as if they 
were on the topmost wave of fashion. 

Their affairs have improved within a few 
years, and they are once more in a position to 
be recognized by the elect. Mrs. Duryea, how- 
ever, has not returned to them; Percy sees her 
sometimes in the Park, or at an opera, but the 
little lady’s bright eyes pass over her unheed- 
ingly; and the early loan remains a permanent 
investment. 
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THE LONELY GRAVE. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


A Lonety spot, and a lonely grave, 
On the bank of the beautiful river, 
Where willows droop and aspens wave, 
And their shadows across it quiver. 


No sculptured marble to tell the name 
Of the sleeper who rests below; 

Or to say that a traveler, unknown to fame, 
Was buried here long ago. 


Only a smooth and grassy mound, 
By the side of the beautiful river; 

And a rough, gray stone, with mosses crowned, 
Where the scattered sunbeams quiver; 





To tell of the glad young life that beat 
In the silent breast below; 


And the high hopes quenched by the arrow fleet 
From the treacherons Red-Man’s bow. 


Only these the hunter’s tale to tell, 
Who found him beside the river; 

And saw from his side the life-blood well, 
While his spirit sought its Giver; 


Only these to say that, with reverent tread, 
They buried him ‘neath the willow; 

And placed the stone above his head, 
That had been his dying pillow; 


Only these to speak of the mother’s woe, 
Too deep for words to measure; 

Whose boy was laid here so long ago— 
Her lone heart’s only treasure. 
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LOVE 


BY E. A. 


Let love be aye between us; 
How wretched is their fate, 
Who mingle with their life-cup 

The bitter gall of hate? 

This life was made for loving; 
And they who love the most, 
Will taste its sweetest pleasures, 

And at the lowest cost. 


Love radiates from Heaven, 
And yighds its perfect light 

To us who, left without it, 
Would grovel in the night. 
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Its rays are pure, celestial— 
God’s everlasting breath; 
They bless us all our lifetime, 
And comfort us in death. 


Love plucks the thorns of envy 
From every human lot; 

Nor smiles upon a palace, 
Forgetful of a cot. 

Then let us love each other, 
That life to us may seem 

To be a pleasant Eden, 
As perfect as ¢ dream. 





A SEA-SIDE STORY. 


BY GABRIELLE LEE. 


Ir was very quiet along the shore just now. 
fifteen minutes before the beach had been all 
life and animation. Thorough-breds caracol- 
ing beneath belle and beau, equipages brim- 
ming over with bright drapery of silk, and 
cloaks of scarlet and floating plume—all extra- 
vagant brighinesses of attire people are wont 
to wear at the sea-shore when the season is at 
its height. 

Yet a true lover of the ocean would have 
liked to linger beside it far better now, when 
primeval quietude had settled upon the scene, 
and the soft light of twilight purpling the clear 
green waves that washed in shoreward the white 
foam, curving in serpentine convolutions, and 
that broke upon the shining, shell-strewn sand 
with that endless murmur that makes the chil- 
dren ask, “What is it the waves are saying?” 
No one ever can tell, they weave their song in 
endless pacings to and fro, taking their part 
in the infinite chorus of the universe. Only 
when the whole of the mighty anthem is com- 
prehended, shall we understand the multitudi- 
nous chords that form the wondrous gamut. 
Until then we are all children, asking the 
meaning that-no mortal can tell, that even 
poets, and singers, and artists only guess at. 

The figure of a young girl, sitting so as to 
show a very quiet profile against the evening 
sky, toned in most admirably with the twilight 
Tepose that rested upon everything. Not a 
Greek profile by any means! I do not scorn 
Greek profiles, but one hears of them so much 
that one becomes fatigued. This young girl 
was pure American—the lines of the face clear, 
but not regular, delicate, but not classical; her 
figure slight; but not angular. No matter for 
all this, however, she expressed something. 
Antiques express but little, or else one emotion 
m excess. This face was mobile. While the 
girl had been sitting there it had shifted 
through many moods, and at last settled into 
& grave, sad look; a touch of yearning in the 
tyes, a touch of pride curving the lips; yet not 
with such determination but that you felt one 
heartfelt caress would sweep both sorrow and 
pride away in a gush of tears such as only 
young eyes can weep. 

“Miss Nell!” 


Miss Nell looked up—looked up into the 








man’s face dropped down to her. Ashton Meade 
was so tall that he must stoop full low in talking 
to most women. And he exulted in his height, 
and never more so than when he talked with 
women; for he felt then that he was taller than 
most men, and in more ways than that of phy- 
sical height as well. 

Miss Nell looked up just an instant; then 
dropped her eyes, and commanded her lips that 
quivered a little, like a child that is hurt, but 
too proud to cry. 

‘“‘Miss Nell, why are you sitting here all 
alone? What makes you look so sorrowful?” 

“T am not sorrowful, sir; but exceedingly 
displeased.” 

The gentleman laughed slightly; but he was 
ill at ease nevertheless. He had thought “Miss 
Nell” a simple child-girl that might be swayed 
at his pleasure. But the face he was looking 
down at remained fixed. It was a more serious 
matter than he supposed. So, taking a seat on 
the rock beside Miss Nell, he braced himself 
for the task before him. 

‘‘Now, tell me all my offence?” he asked, in 
a tone that said, ‘I am completely at your 
mercy.” 

In quick, impetuous accents, Miss Nell set 
forth her wrongs—just the gushing confidence 
of a child. He had “seemed to like her so 
well,” she said, and she had thought they were 
going to “be friends always;” always, for had 
he not saved her from the great wa¥e that 
would have swept her away but for his out- 
stretched arm: she would have been drowned 
but for him. © 

The cold face relented, but still retained a 
curious look of being on its guard. 

‘*Well, and you think I am not your friend?” 

‘‘No. You have changed. You hardly speak 
to me now since Mrs. Barton and her party of 
fine ladies and fine gentlemen have arrived. I 
am just the same, but you are like marble: you 
are not even polite to me.” 

Ashton Meade plumed himself upon his good 
breeding, held it almost criminal to be less than 
courteous to a woman. ‘This straightforward 
charge of discourtesy was more than he could 
bear. Hauteur vanished, his manner grew 
humble, deferential. 

‘Miss Nell, forgive me, will you < 4 
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The words were said very sweetly, as only a 
proud man can say them. I doubt not but the 
reply would have been all that was gentle and 
womanly, but here a sharp treble cut the twi- 
light air. 

««Well, Mam’selle Grant, this is a pretty how- 
de-do. You out here, and the sea-air damp as 
can.be, with nothing but this gauze shawl about 
you!” 

“Oh! aunt Laura, I never thought!” said the 
delinquent, starting up, and turning toward the 
trim little figure that stood looking at her with 
a curious mixture of the chaperone, the woman 
of society, and a solicitude that was more than 
kind, expressed in her face and manner. 

“Of course, you never thought: young girls 
are always thoughtless. ‘‘But Mr. Meade, at 
least ——” 

“T—I am quite to blame,” says this last, 
bowing low. ‘How can I atone?” 

Aunt Laura finds herself mollified at once. 
Mr. Meade’s manner is perfect, especially to 
those older than himself. 

So the three wend their way up from the 
beach to one of the huge caravanseries, yclept 
hotels, that mount guard a short distance from 
the shore. 

Everybody has had tea by this. So the three 
have a cozy meal by themselves. That is, if you 
can call a tea cozy that takes place at one end 
of a long table, with bustling waiters, and six 
hundred people, more or less, eating. I don’t 
believe Miss Nell thought of this, however, or 
of the slippered waiters coming and going like 
phantoms. I don’t believe she noticed the flavor 
of the tea at all. She was just thinking how 
nice it was to be friends again; she wouldn’t 
expec? too much in future; if Mr. Meade would 
only be civil, and treat her as he did other 
women, there. would be no occasion for dis- 
agreement. 

Music from outside floated through the broad 
hall, which was used as a promenade, and found 
its way into the dining-room. 

«Will you walk with me awhile?” said Meade. 

“Yes,”’ with downcast eyes, answers Nell. 

Aunt Laura cannot stay. ‘I am reading the 
most fascinating book,” she says; ‘‘the heroine 
puts me in mind of my little Nellie here—all 
nature. Well, well, young people will be young 
people;” and nodding her head sagaciously, 
aunt Laura withdraws. 

Let me tell you somewhat of this little Nellie, 
who was “all nature.” She had lived quietly 
at home with mamma and the rest; for the 
family was large, and Dr. Grant had nothing 
to spare for the clamorous demands of society 





life, until aunt Laura came on a visit. She 
was a vivacious little body, who hated, above 
all things, to be what she was pleased to call, 
“mewed up from all the world like nuns in a 
convent.”’ Of all her nieces, Nell caught her 
fancy most. Something fresh and sparkling in 
the young girl’s face and manner seemed to be- 
token a temperament congenial with her own. 
So she said to mamma Grant, in her quiet, pun- 
gent way, 

‘“‘Nell is too clever a girl to be moping here; 
she must see alittle of life. She is too naive 
entirely, too unsophisticated. Why, do you 
know, the other day, when I said I was worn 
out with Saratoga, because the people did no- 
thing but change their dresses from morning 
until night, she opened her eyes like a baby, 
and asked if the place was so fearfully dirty 
that they couldn’t keep clean. As if fashion- 
able people only cared to look neat, you know! 
Poor little thing! she always looks as fresh and 
neat as a pink; and with her scanty wardrobe, 
too. Never mind, we'll see.” 

And aunt Laura did see. She was not rich, 
but generous; and I do believe any heart that’s 
truly generous will conjure ample means, where 
a stingy one can only proclaim barrenness. 80 
she shopped and found bargains, and sat with 
her niece, the two sewing away busy as bees, 
until lo! Miss Nell was fitted out with a ward- 
robe, not expensive or sumptuous, but choice, 
recherche, dresses few but becoming, perfect in 
detail to the fraction of a hair. 

‘¢ Now for the sea-shore. You'll find the world 
there in miniature,” declares aunt Laura, who 
plumes herself upon being a student of human 
nature, and who, as far as the knowledge ex- 
tends, is by no means a mal-adroit in this par- 
ticular. 

Yet aunt Laura had not understood Ashton 
Meade. The lines of the quiet, somewhat 
haughty face were all Greek to her in more 
senses than one; “all Greek,” she declared 
them to be: the “most classical-looking man! 
ever met, my dear,” to her niece, who said, in 
her impulsive fashion, 

“Yes, aunt Laura, I read the Iliad and Odys- 
sey at school; and I know old Homer is grand, 
if Nestor and those other old fogies wouldn't 
make such interminable speeches. But I must 
say, if the Greeks were anything like him, they 
must have been the most fascinating’ race o 
people. What a pity they’re all defunct.” — 

“Nellie Grant, look out. I believe you're ™ 
danger,” says aunt Laura, slily. 

“No,” pobre the young girl, thoughtfully; 
“for I am not sure that I can trust Mr. Meade. 
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«“Forshame! Suspicious at your age!” chides 
the elder lady. ‘I can assure you, Miss Nell, 
there’s not a man at this crowded sea-shore I 
would place such confidence in as he.” 

Now look at this phenomenon. Here was 
unt Laura, who had traveled the world over, 
and yet she had not as keen a perception of 

. ¢haracter as this little lady, who had seen only 
that small segment of life that fell to her share 
in the quiet circle of home. But familiarity 
with society is far from always giving that keen 
knowledge of it, upon which its votaries pique 
themselves. I, for one, declare that it is oftenest 
natures that are finely simple, that are the pro- 
foundest judges of life and character. Your 
Macchiavellio and Talleyrands spin such fine 
webs of sophistry about all things, that they be- 
¢ome themselves finally entangled therein, and 
are perplexed by the crossings of the threads 
themselves have woven, and bewildered so that 
they cannot tell the true from the false. For 
proof, read the history of the diplomats, French 
and otherwise, and see how, time and again, 
they have been baffled by natures whose only 
power was brave, single-hearted simplicity. 

8o this Nellie Grant, of whom I am telling, 


came to the sea-shore, not unprotected. Frank 
and ingenuous, she possessed that quick dis- 
cernment which is apt to be the heritage of 
such natures. 


Ashton Meade had noticed this young girl— 
most people did; for her face, bright, yet 
thoughtful, full of all gentle promises, attracted 
the gaze; yet he had noticed her carelessly as 
one of a crowd of charming women, until, one 
day, a mammoth wave swept in upon the beach, 
caught Mam’selle Grant in its emerald embrace, 
and would have borne her off in triumph, per- 
chance never to return, had not an arm, strong 
as an Athlete’s contending for the prize, caught 
her away, and carried her, drenched, breath- 
less, exhausted, to her bewildered aunt. 

Of course, this made an acquaintance at once. 
We all know how informal matters are at the 
sea-shore. The ocean breezes sweep away, in 
& measure, the fine mists of conventionalism 
that wrap us about at home and hide what we 
are from one another. 

Ashton Meade, thoroughly conventional, found 
himself strangely drawn toward this unhack- 
neyed girl. And, for a time, he yielded to the 
unwonted charm, and felt the artificialities, 
which disguised his really nobler nature, slip- 
Ping away. Here was a royal chance for a man 
to be thoroughly noble; here was a woman’s 
heart worth the wooing and winning; 4 rare 
nd perfect chrysolite; for no flaw of idle 





coquetry, no fleck of pretence, marred the 
erystal clearness of the gem! Ashton Meade, 
cautious, somewhat suspicious, a trifle arrogant 
in the high esteem he held for himself, began 
to believe that he had met his fate. But “the 
world, the flesh, and the devil,” proved too 
strong for him—for in one respect he was fatally 
weak. The gem might be fair and perfect, but 
it must be so set that all the world might re- 
cognize it, and must extol and admire it. Even 
while he began to waver, Mrs. Bernard, the 
queen of upper-tendom, made her advent at the 
sea-shore. She came with a very brilliant re- 
tinue; and Eliza Maynard, if not the most beau- 
tiful, was the most distinguished of them all. 
She belonged to one of those old New York 
families, who carry prestige wherever they go, 
whose advent suffices to make any place of sum- 
mer sojourn the reigning fashion. Mr. Meade 
belonged to their “set” at home. 

‘“‘What is he doing here?” queried Miss May- 
nard. 

**Absorbed in that little chit,’ was the an- 
swer, ‘“‘who has a bright complexion, and a 
kind of daisy freshness, but who is evidently a 
person of no consequence whatever.” 

The mischi¢éf was soon done, alack-a-day for 
Ashton Meade’s manhood! Miss Maynard, in 
her polished, well-bred fashion, laughed at him 
about his ‘“‘new devotion.” Was he really going 
to leave them? He did show good taste—she 
was a “pretty little thing;’’ but then she had 
fancied he would like somebody so very, very 
superior. And Miss. Maynard looked pained, 
disappointed, almost grieved, as if to intimate 
that, in society phrase, he were going to ‘throw 
himself away.” $ 

This was the reason of it all. This was the 
reason Miss Nell wondered why the face, whose 
cold, Greek lines had warmed into nobler and 
higher expression, grew icy so suddenly; why 


‘the tones that had begun to vibrate with a ten- 


derness, the more alluring because it was only 
for her, were chilly now as a northern winter. 

Ashton Meade thought he had erred. He was 
not dishonest, he meant to be manly; perhaps 
he had given cause to Miss Nell for reproach 
and upbraiding. But if she had a child’s sim- 
plicity, she had a woman’s pride as well. 

So she was quiet, watched proceedings, won- 
dered what it all meant. But Meade was too 
extreme; in trying to annul the past, he was 
less than polite to Mam’selle Grant. It was 
thus and then that the little lady, when Meade, 
meeting her on the beach, told, for the fitst 
time, what was passing through her heart. 

The impetuous accents moved Ashton Meade 
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more even than he showed. He liked women 
too well not to feel the compliment of these re- 
proaches. ‘‘How much she must like me,” he 
thought, ‘‘since she feels my coldness so deeply. 
Yes, he would be friends with her, that was 
all,” he thought to himself. 

Aunt Laura, as I have said, retired from the 
field, congratulating herself upon the nice art 
of discrimination that contact with the world 
had given her. So the music beat through the 
wide halls, and floated out into the night—a 
mid-summer’s night, when moonlight and music 
are sweeter than sweet. 

Miss Nell had made no evening toilet. The 
damp sea-breeze had loosened her ringlets into 
wide, floating waves, that no fashion could teach 
or emulate. The crepe shawl, against which 
aunt Laura had disclaimed, if not good for pro- 
tection, did well for the picturesque, for it was 
pure sea-green, with an edge of pearl-fringe, 
that clinked against the shining wood of the 
promenade. 


with its floating ribbons and rosette of lace; 
and altogether the pair looked so different from 
-all the rest, who were stiff and starched in their 
evening attire, that they were noticeable just 


because so unconventional. 

' «My dear,” says Mrs, Bernard to Miss May- 
nard, ‘“‘you do not look less charming than 
usual; but there is Ashton Meade with that 
dowdy little girl again on his arm.” 

Miss Maynard looked impatient, defiant, 
hated Mrs. Bernard, for the moment, more 
than the ‘“‘dowdy little girl” on Meade’s arm; 
then replied, 

‘Oh! Ashton and myself understand one an- 
other, mon ami. I wouldn’t interfere. You 
know that is your foible.” 

This was a home thrust. Mrs. Bernard had 
the reputation of breaking matches, rather than 
making them. Like Queen Elizabeth, she wished 
to be ‘monarch of all’’—~the admiration—*“‘she 
surveyed ;” so the lady withdrew from the con- 
test worsted. She recognized it would not be 
safe to “interfere” with Miss Maynard. 

As for the latter, it was a pity; but the fan 
she carried, of delicate silver filigree and costly 
lace, fell crushed to the ground. 

“Did I do that?” asks the gentleman besid 
her, in alarm. ; 

“No,” says Miss Maynard; ‘but it does not 
matter. Fifty dollars is not much to lose; espe- 
cially,” she adds, to herself, “when I lose my 
temper so first.” d 

The finest of fine ladies have their passions, I 
suppose, as well as the rest of us; it is a happy 
circumstance when a fan is the only sufferer. 


Meade held Miss Nell’s chapeau, } 








Miss Nell, the most innocent cause of all this, 
guessing little of heart-burnings, and the like, 
walked beside her cavalier, so well contented 
to be friends again that she cared nothing for 
all the world beside, She guessed as little of 
the sweet picture she made, with her loose curls 
floating about. the absorbed face, wearing now 
the deepest rose of June on the delicate cheek; 
the gauzy sea-green shawl, with its fringe of 
pearls, clinking a tiny accompaniment to her 
steps, that seemed, to-night, set to music. 

‘*Oh! she would never, never doubt him more, 
Ashton Meade must be a true man—she was 
false to think him ever any less than that.” 

So now out into the moonlight. Softly, softly 
peeled the music, as if it kept time to the beat- 
ing of true hearts all the world over. How fair 
lay the moonlight on the silver beach-sand; 
how it touched the white surf into luster, as 
the waves rolled in and out, keeping time, as 
it seemed, to the rise and fall of the human 
orchestra, that made even the great hotel, which 
was prosaic by day, a magic realm by night. 

Prosaic! No place is that where human souls 
congregate. Wherever hearts beat is the region 
of romance. The time of King Arthur, the old 
legends of chivalry and knighthood, hold not so 
much of power, of passion, or of poetry, as this 
very to-day, at which we sneer as dull and tame. 

Meade, in his whole lifetime, had, probably, 
never looked so well as to-night. He had utterly 
forgotten himself, a thing that rarely, if ever, 
happened. The cold lines of his face were soft- 
ened into almost feminine sweetness; the eyes, 
always bright, but seldom self-forgetful, looked 
down upon Nellie, as if they had made their 
choice and would be steadfast always. You 
realized what noble possibilities opened in the 
path of this man, if he were only wise enough 
to grasp them. 

Of all the groups, however, who passed these 
two, there was but one person who noted the 
moral aspect of the case. As a character-pic- 
ture only one drank in the meaning. This was 
a man, whom everybody passed every day, yet 
who was scarcely known to anybody. He was 
quiet-looking, with, perhaps, a soupun of the 
odd or eccentric about him, if you observed 
closely; otherwise-he was not remarkable. 

He, however, had noticed Meade, and had 
taken a slight prejudice. Why? Beeause the 
one was handsome, the other not? A little jeal 
ousy might have been at the bottom; but I think, 
on the whole, the two were antagonistic, and 
had only need to know one another in order t0 
entertain a most cordial dislike each for each. 
This would be especially the case if both fancied 
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the same woman. Though I do not know that 
this is apt, in any event, to be a good cause for 
two men to like one another. 

Castleton, who was known generally as rather 
an “‘odd sort of fellow,” hard to match for 
rigid conscientiousness and sterling honesty of 
purpose, watched the two, and thought to him- 
self, 

“What a study those faces are. Here is a 
woman that realizes all of Wordsworth’s idea, 
‘A creature not too bright or good;’ 
and who believes the man beside her to be pure 
gold. Now I’ve seen him with Miss Maynard 
and other ladies, and I'll warrant the traditions 
of society will be too strong for him in the 
run—I won’t say the long run, it will not even 

be that.” 

The happy two, however, were as uncon- 
scious of these musings, as of Miss Maynard’s 
inward emotion, which led her to break her fan. 

Presently, Miss Nell had to say words that 
came somewhat slowly—‘Good-night!” But 


Meade made them easier, came with her up 
the stair-case, almost to the door of her room, 
dwelt a moment with admiring gaze upon the 
geatle crimson of her cheek, upon which the 
long lashes reposed in curves of modest grace, 


and murmuring something that seemed most 
like a lover’s benediction, he came away. 

Just in the corridor below, where the moon- 
light slanted in through the long, narrow win- 
dow, a somewhat different vision met him—it 
was Miss Maynard en grand tenue. 

She turned her head slowly; ‘‘I was—watch- 
ing the moonlight,” she said. Not watching 
forhim; oh, no! It is not the height of good 
breeding always to tell the truth—and Miss 
Maynard was exceedingly well-bred. 

“Watching the moonlight?” said Meade, 
curiously embarrassed. ‘Yes, how very fair 
and quiet it looks, out there on the water.” 

Miss Maynard’s face was a study, in that fair, 
sweet light. It was just as quiet, except for 
Some emotion that burned in a spot of scarlet 
on either cheek; and upon her arm, by a slender 
chain of gold, still hung the crushed fan, dang- 
ling pitiably, a melange of silver and lace frag- 
nents, : 

Meade, catching at anything to help him out 
of his dilemma, said, touching the broken toy 
with his finger, 

“What a pity! Who so clumsy as to break 
your pretty toy?” 

“Miss Maynard.” 

“I thought she broke only hearts.” 

“No, lam leaving that to you just at present,” 
she said, with contemptuous pity. ‘What is to 
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become of that little thing you have just taken 
up stairs? Do you mean to teach her to like 
you, and then leave her?” 

Meade thought to himself, “Oh! so you 
have been watching us, and waiting for me!” 
and he felt elated; but he said, aloud, “Why? 
Do you mean Miss Grant? She thinks, or 
fancies, I helped to save her life, and feels 
obliged to be grateful.” 

“Yes!” 

If ever a “yes” expressed the utmost doubt, 
incredulity, and scorn of being duped, it ‘was 
this “‘yes” of Miss Maynard. 

“You are not offended with me!” asked 
Meade—for here the “‘ world, the flesh, and the 
devil” began to get the upper hand again. 

“Offended? I? I think you are a cheat— 
that’s all!” 

Meade’s hand brushed past the broken fan, 
and folded fast the white fingers that lay, in 
the moonlight, on the window-frame. 

Just here Castleton passed, unperceived, in 
the dark shadows. He saw the tableau, however. 

“A nice prospect for the little girl up stairs,” 
thought he. Bless her heart, she’ll be asleep 
soon, dreaming of that classical face. These 
two are the best match; however; and as for 
the little one, the angels will keep her safe and 
sure.” 

The upshot of the whole was that the next 
day Miss Maynard numbered Ashton Meade in 
her train again. 

Miss Nell, looking on, read her lesson—she 
was quick at learning. In her heart of hearts 
she had never fully trusted Meade, or if so, 
only in those beautiful days of their first ac- 
quaintance, when she was too grateful to dream 
him otherwise than a true man, and when she 
had imagined a grand, brave friendship be- 
tween them that should last forever; for, mind 
you, this Miss Nell was a brave little heart. 
When she found that her ship had finally gone 
down, she made no moan; and what cargo that 
ship was laden with matters not to you and I. 
Simply, Ashton Meade had had a chance—a 
Providence, I mean—of being thoroughly noble 
and resolutely manly. He let it slip. Ifa 
chivalrous manhood found itself a miserable 
wreck, who knew it? Not the fine world of 
shams, and whimsies, and shallow cheateries, 
that was henceforward to call him its own, that 
said Eliza Maynard and Ashton Meade were 
precisely suited—‘‘meant for one another.” 

Miss Nell behaved better than a Spartan, a 
Trojan, or anybody else of the heathen crew. 
If she was a heroine, nobody guessed it, not 
even herself. Only when she spoke to her aunt 
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Laura, the tone, if less vivacious, was more 
softly sweet. She stopped to talk now with 
the children, that one came upon everywhere, 
and whom nobody thought it worth while to 
notice, in the great bustling life that effer- 
vesced on all sides. You were very apt to 
eome upon her, now-a-days, dressing a doll to 
please some little child. 

Castleton surveyed all this with a feeling of 
profound satisfaction; but yet he had never 
spoken with, hardly knew, the name of her 
who had fixed his attention, save as he heard 
the children call her ‘‘ Miss Nell.” 

Knowing the histery of the two, it was strange 
to see Meade and Miss Nell meet now-a-days. 
He, with a fine deference in his manner, (for 
the life of him he couldn’t resist the conviction 
that the woman was his superior,) and a touch 
of appeal that was almost pitiable to see, apolo- 
getic, as if he had said, “I meant to do right, 
but society was too strong for me, and I had to 
yield.” 


‘*¢odd-fellow,” who had obviously been wander- 
ing along shore in search of “‘ specimens.” 

Castleton did succeed, with scarcely an effort, 
He had a knack at such things better than 
woman. He had such a kind, manly heart, you 
see—it taught him how. The cruel barb came 
out of the chubby finger, as if by magic. 

“What's your name, sir?’’ bluntly asks the 
owner of the chubby fingers. “I’m going to 
tell my ma what a nice man you are.” 

“Oh, Castleton. And some call me an odd- 
fellow!” says he, doffing his hat to Miss Nell, 
who, with a smile, remarks, 

“T will thank you, sir, this time, in lieu of 
mamma.” 

Then the two fall into chat, somehow, over 
the pebbles and sea-weed. Miss Nell looks 
bright and pleased. ‘Not a speck heart- 





broken,” thinks Castleton to himself. 

As Miss Nell and Castleton sit together, sort- 
ing out pebbles and sea-weed, she striving to 
repeat the learned names he calls them by, twe 


As for Miss Nell, I think her manner to her 3 figures stroll along between them and the sea. 


some-time friend was as sweet a specimen of 
perfect womanhood as one would wish to see. 
Calm rather than grave, self-respecting rather 
than dignified, courteous as only a Christian 
lady could hope to be. 

On the sands, one clear, bright morning, Miss 
Nell sat with her little retinue about her. No 
crown was on her brow, yet never was queen 
better loved than she. The children ran to and 
fro, filling her lap with the prettiest pebbles, 
the most delicate shells, the most daintily-tinted 
sea-weeds. 

Presently there was the cry of some small 
distress--Johnny, or Tommy, or some one of 
the little crew, had succeeded, boy-like, after 
divers attempts in the fishing department, in 
getting the hook embedded in the chubsy 
fingers. 

Miss Nell did her best, but unaccustomed to 
the operation, failed to beguile the wicked hook 
from the chubby finger. 

‘*Perhaps I can succeed,” said a quiet voice. 
Miss Nell looked up. It was Castleton, the 
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“A scientific flirtation,’ sneers Miss May- 
nard, catching a Latin phrase. 

But Meade, for all the courtly bow accorded 
to Miss Nellas he passes by, barely looks pleased. 
‘7 might have had her,” he thinks to himself. 

The beach was pleasant, all those bright 
summer days. The waves weave very charm- 
ing melodies, as they break in long, convoluted 
lines of emerald and snow. How beautiful it 
all was! But it was best of all to spell, letter 
by letter, a heart that beat with a noble zeal 
in the cause of right, and that was leal and true, 
simple and brave. 

Miss Nell was more than grateful to learn this 
lesson; it gave back her faith, it touched with 
$ beauty for her a face that women had never 
3 called “handsome.” Aunt Laura was pleased, 
too, though not at first; but, after awhile, what 
was sincere and truthful in her, recognised 
Castleton as any woman’s peer. 

Presently, therefore, there came a time when 
Castleton ceased to be an “ odd-fellow”—he had 
found his mate. 
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BY HELEN AUGUSTA BROWN. 


Anp shall I not, Jennie, be one of the many 
To render thee homage, wherever thou art? 
Not willfully, blindly, but carefully, kindly, 
The purest and truest that wells in the heart. 


Though others may bless thee, and often caress thee, 
With words of endearment more precious to thee 


Than all I may offer, from Love’s brimming coffer, 
Be pleased to acknowledge a tribute from me. 


Then shall I not, Jennie, be one of the many 
To join in thy converse, and bask in thy smile 
Till friendship shall wither, and we have gone hither, 
To dwell in the light of Eternity’s isle? 
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FROM LIFE: 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Hr wrote a note to her, saying how sorry he 
felt that he could not-keep his engagement; his 
only consolation was that, among so many re- 
latives, she would have no time to miss him, 

He wrote a note to her, saying that he would 
come and bring the old letters. She was right, 
of course, to think that he would comply with 
any request she might make. 

Naturally there were two ‘‘here’’ in the case. 

The first note was to the girl to whom he was 
engaged; the second to the woman with whom 
he had flirted half the season, and who now 
had made ‘“‘a last request,” as a woman who 
flirts often does of the man that has slipped out 
of her chains; which last request is usually fol- 
lowed by twenty-four others. 

Philip Marston sealed and directed the page 
of excuses to Agnes Wayne, feeling a certain 
amount of irritation with himself, not- caring 
to read the pretty falsehood he had written— 
that is, in a certain way, a falsehood, because 
he led her to think that some business matters 
prevented his fulfilling his promise. 





gins, and given the cousins an opportunity to 
pity her in a cousinly way; and to tell her 
they hoped he was not so black-tempered as 
he seemed, and showing in their looks that they 
were certain he was, and more too. 

Marston’s selfishness helped him to believe 
himself excusable. He had dreaded the ordeal 
all along, and had only accepted the invitation 
because Agnes pleaded so prettily. 

He sealed the letter to Mrs. M‘Leod, and 
then he went through more formulas and divers 
arguments, Of course he must go to her when 
she sent for him; he owed her so much in re- 
turn for all the redowas, and smiles, and talks 
in shady corners, while chaperone glared wrath- 
fully at the lady; for all her efforts to make his 
life pleasant. He had not seen much of her 
since his engagement; only met her twice by 
chance, in fact, during the fortnight that new 
state of affairs had existed—he had been in 
doubt how she might take it. 

Not that she had any right to complain— 
their flirtation had not gone far enough for 


He thought he was doing a shabby thing; and § that; but then, as he thought, one never knew 
I shall no more deny that I agree with his$ how a woman would take anything. He was 


opinion than his conscience did. The moment § glad to find that she accepted his defection in a 


he felt that he had been mean, he cast about 
for excuses as a salve to his conscience, just as 
you and I do when we have told lies. He soon 
found them; they are a plentiful crop along the 
road of good intentions, which we all travel, in 
spite of those unpleasant guide-posts marked— 
Well, you know the name the wise people say 
is on them. 

His excuse to himself was that, after all, 
Agnes was unreasonable to expect him to be 
Victimized at that family-party, whereat a score 
of cousins prospective would sit in judgment on 
him; and a trio of maiden aunts, who had been 
statues of virtue all their lives, would glare at 
him, and make him feel they remembered every 
story that had ever been told about him; and 
Were pitying Agnes in the depths of their ori- 
ginal bosoms, as the old Greek matrons might 
have pitied some unfortunate about to be de- 
voured by that very unpleasant monster the 
migotaur, 

Philip said to ‘himself that, if he had gone, 
he should have been cross; if he had been cross, 
he should have pained Agnes, offended the vir- 
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proper spirit—in fact, very gracefully. 
But you shall read her note. 


“My Dgar Sir Parzir—Once upon a time, 
to begin like a fairy-tale, you said we were 
friends—and I, liking fairy-tales, thought you 
spoke seriously. Now you leave me to hear of 
your engagement from the lady’s family. It 
was not pretty of you, Sir Philip! 

“But that shall not prevent my offering my 
best congratulations—ah! that sounds very de- 
corous and proper; but it is not what I mean, 
and I would sooner be truthful than decorous. 
I hope you may be very, very happy, and live 
a fairy-story all your life with that sweetest 
and prettiest of princesses, la belle Agnes. 

“TI shall not congratulate her, you treacher- 
ous knight, until you have explained your con- 
duct in not coming with the news to one of 
your truest friends. 

“I shall be at home this evening. Shall [ 
look for you? And oh! Sir Philip! you did 
once absorb—to use no harsher term—a picture 
of mine; and into the bargain you 7 a half 
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dezen stray leaves, in the shape of billets, that 
I shall expect to see in your hand, because, 
though your friend now and always, more your 
friend since I think of you along with that pure 
white creature, who has always been my reali- 
zation of an angel; still, you know, ‘I must 
wear my rue with a difference.’ 

‘‘To-night, did we say? Very well. I shall 
expect you; and I am sure you will not be a bit 
penitent. This is my last letter to you, Sir 


Philip; so you shall have once more the pretty 
name that you gave me, and that I shall never 
bear again. 


Lapy Caprice.” 


When a man is newly engaged, and a woman 
with whom he has flirted for a season writes a 
frank letter like that to him; and while closing 
the fairy-story book with such good nature, 
signs her parting missive with the old familiar 
name; that man, if he is wise, sends the picture 
he has ‘*absorbed,” together with the notes, 
and avoids an interview. 

But no man ever does it, because no man is 
wise; that is, if the flirtation has been skillfully 
conducted on the lady’s part. 

Of course he must go; there could be no doubt 
apout that. He should be a very poor knight to 
think of anything else. 

After all, this came as he puffed the last 
cloud from his meerschaum when the answers 
were written, and the salve neatly spread over 
his conscience; after all, he was glad she had 
hit on this very night; that family gathering 
would have been a brief purgatory. It was 
‘odd she should have chanced on it though! 
Very odd, Sir Philip, you great ass, as every 
man has been from Solomon down! She heard 
of that gathering and made a little vow, that 
was all; she had her little ways, this fair Lady 
Caprice. 

Agnes Wayne received her noie in due course, 
and though grieved, she was certain that Philip’s 
vague excuses must be perfectly satisfactory. 
She gave a sigh of disappointment, another of 
weariness, when she thought how the cousins 
would look pity at her, and the virgin aunts 
would turn stony with wrath and horror—but 
she could bear it for Philip’s sake. 

Mrs. M‘Leod read her note, too, sitting in her 
dressing-room that snowy afternoon—so unplea- 
sant that she could not think of showing herself 
in street or park, lest her nose might be red 
when evening came—with a French novel in 
her lap, and a Maltese dog at her feet, anda 
pretty picture altogether. 

She read.-it, and flung it carelessly down, and 
thought, 
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“Of course! So ‘here ends the first lesson!’ 
It was bad taste to write that, Sir Philip, be- 
cause it sounds like trifling with the Good 
Book—bad taste needs to be corrected! Yes, 
it may be the end of the first lesson; but, oh! 
my wise, Sir Philip, they always read a second! 
So will I, and by the time I have delivered it, 
you'll be a wiser man than you are nov, Sir 
Philip.” 

She laughed outright, and she had a plea- 
sant laugh; leaned her head back against the 
cushions, and sat looking out into the square, 
with every tree in a white shroud, and watch- 
ing the snow-flakes fall noiselessly. 

Gradually the face changed till it looked 
pale, and worn, and tired, and still she watched 
the trees in their shrouds, and still the snow 
fell noiselessly. 

She was thinking of her life—what a hollew 
bitterness it was! Philip Marston had not 
been of vital importance in its latter course, 
but of importance enough to make her sore 
and annoyed at losing him. 

She began the world with feelings, and they 
had got woefully trampled on, and so distorted 
and deformed that they were like spiteful 
snakes now. She had loved and been loved 
once, long ago; she was not brilliant, Mrs. 
M‘Leod, then, not even Lady Caprice; she was 
a young girl, and she lived her girlish romance. 

She loved Launce Hoyer, the sculptor, and 
had been obliged to give him up, partly be- 
cause her family looked on her as suffering from 
temporary insanity; partly because Launce was 
lazy and dreamy; and, in spite of his love for 
her, could not set himself resolutely to work 
and be able to claim her. 

She had known a few months blessed hap- 
piness—the bewildering first dream. It had 
passed—she saw what must be done. She gave 
up Launce; she said she must die; he said he 
would, which was natural. 

She lived and married Graham M‘Leod, and 
had been rich and petted; and now, at twenty- 
five, was at the height of her golden reign. 

Launce lived, and dreamed, and dawdled, and 
modeled bits that showed what he might have 
done, if he could have found energy to work. 

He had been nothing to her for years. She 
had seen him the summer before in Europe— 
she saw that he was only a lazy, dreamy-eyed 
man. That did not alter the fact that the poem 
and the ideal lived in her mind and made her 
angry with herself, the world, and fate, because 
she had been cheated out of its beauty and her 
happiness. 

She had always some flirtation on hand—ber 

















jusband never interfered. Indeed, he was too 
pusy; and there was no danger she should ever 
go a step beyoud the point where the whole 
world was ready to court her. 

People talked—no wonder, she flirted unscru- 
pulously. She liked to give pain. Sometimes 
it hurt her to think how bitter and mean she 
was—that made her more unscrupulous. 

I do suppose she had made blatant idiots of 
more men, and tortured more women, than any 
creature of her sex, and double her years, in all 
the land. 

Then had come this last affair with Philip 
Marston. It began on her return from Europe 
the autumn before, it had deepened as winter 
eatae on, and run a prosperous course up to 
Lent; and now, without any warning, while she 
had gone to Washington for a week, he must 
needs fall in love with Agnes Wayne and get 
engaged. 

Mrs. M‘Leod was angry. She had wanted 
Philip to love her, and had never been able to 
decide whether he was touched, or only playing 
like herself. 

This last step proved that he had not been a 
dave in the least, and she was angry. More- 
over, she fairly hated Agnes Wayne; she had 
no reason, only Agnes was a girl to be hated. 
She had a look like a nun; she was rigidly 
good; and though she loved to dance and go 
out, she had any quantity of msthetical reli- 
gious notions, and was very High Church, 
and——_ Well, Milicent hated her. 

Philip appeared in the boudoir that evening. 
It was about the time Agnes was going dole- 
fully and dutifully off to the family gathering; 
and there was Mrs. M‘Leod, a picture, as usual. 

She was very, very pale, and her hair was 
very dark, and her eyes had dark shadows 
under them, which nature or indigestion put 
there, and so saved her the trouble of poking 
at them with India-ink, as you do my lady; 
and her neck and arms were something mar- 
velous, as was her genius in dress. 

To-night she looked paler than ever, because 
of her green gown, which made her as un- 
earthly and dangerous as a mermaid. 

“Was it cold under the sea?” asked Philip, 
as he bowed over her hand. ‘And did you 
make that flower in your hair out of sea-foam?” 

“Pretty, poetical, but not proper,” returned 
she, “considering who you are now. ‘A man 
that’s married is a man that’s marred,’ the pro- 
verb says; so, I suppose, an engaged man must 
at least have his face slightly distorted.” 

“Ts mine?” 


“Ask Agnes! Now sit down and tell me all 
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abcut it. Philip, I am so glad! You will be 
very happy!” 

Now Philip thought so, too; but it is a cha- 
racteristic of the age not to admit that we have 
feeling enough left to be happy; so Philip felt 
it necessary to say, 

“Yes, I suppose so! One must marry some 
time.” 

“Don’t make excuses to me,’”’ laughed she. 
“T like your Agnes, but she doesn’t like me; 
she thinks I’m frivolous and worldly—so I am. 
Do make her like me! Dear me, you can’t 
come to my Sunday night supper-parties any 
more! Never mind, you'll go to church in- 
stead! And did you bring my letters, Sir 
Philip; and will you tell me all about it quick ?” 

He sat down, but, somehow, he had not much 
to say about “it.” He never had seen this 
woman look so bewitching before. He was not 
a bit in love with her; but it did occur to him 
one’s wife would never look like a nympb, or 
an Undine; and what she said about church 
made him think that if Agnes came that busi- 
ness too strong it would be a bore, although he 
had a lazy admiration of his betrothed’s good- 
ness. 

‘‘Must a man go to church because he is 
married?” he asked. 

“Of course he must, if he marries a beauti- 
ful pattern of a medieval saint. My husband 
doesn’t because I’m a heathen and a sinner! 
See how bitterly I speak. It is because I envy 
your Agnes her goodness—yes, Ido! I wish I 
was good! After all, Sir Philip, life is a trashy 
thing.” 

She talked a great deal; she was witty one 
moment and sad the next. She said the pret- 
tiest things about Agnes, which made him feel 
how uncomfortable he should be under such 
perfection; and finally she asked for her letters 
and the picture. 

“Yes, here they are; thanks, Sir Philip! 
Now you must go away because I am going 
out to Mrs. Rothson’s supper. She wanted to 
invite you, but I told her not. I said I don’t 
think it’s right; the rule was, we were to have 
no girl at these suppers; and it isn’t fair to 
pretty Agnes to invite him now he is engaged.” 

“You were very thoughtful,” said Philip, 
angrily. 

“Ah! my friend, I know what a girl’s heart 
is—I know what slight things hurt! I’ve no 
heart myself, you know. Great heaven! what 
should I do with one? But I pity a girl so. 
Oh, Philip! make her happy! Never mind the 
cost; never mind the pleasures you give up—the 
entire change in your life—make her happy.” 
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«Am I to relinquish everything pleasant to 
do it?” he asked, in an irritated way. ‘I think 
Agnes would be selfish to ask it.” 

“Girls are selfish,” she answered, “just from 
their innocence! Come, Philip, don’t look back 
—you have chosen! You have had champagne 
and excitement, now you have chosen pure 
milk—it is healthier.” 

“I'm not looking back,”’ said he. 

“But you will! Men are so selfish—the best 
of them! There, I beg your pardon! You are 
a good man, Philip Marston. Worldly, frivo- 
lous woman though I be, I honor you.” 

Now that was about as pleasant as if she had 
told him he wasa fool! Isuppose even a Latter- 
day saint could not bear to be complimented on 
his goodness in that way. I cannot tell you 
why—TI can only say it is irritating. I have 
seen it tried on very good people, and judi- 
ciously administered; it vexed them as sorely 
as it does natures that have a leaven of the old 
unregeneration left. 

He had risen to go, but it was a good while 
before he started; there was a great deal of 
laughing nonsense. Every now and then Mrs. 
M‘Leod relapsed into a bit of startling earnest- 


ness, and she was so deathly pale, that alto- 
gether Philip was puzzled. 


“Good-by, now!” she said; ‘“‘you must go! 
There, shake hands. Yes, don’t look doubtful— 
you may kiss it. I shall never let a man kiss my 
hand again. I mean to grow prudish; no, thatis 
not the reason—but it’s no matter. Good-by!” 

She floated out of the room, and Philip went 
home. 

The next day, when he called on Agnes, she 
did not reproach him; indeed, she acknowledged 
that the gathering had been dreary; but she 
did not tell him how the clan had pecked her, 
after the sweet instincts of relations, a species 
of bird that would be beautiful to think about, 
if only it was extinct, like the dodo. 

Are you shocked? I cannot help it—rcla- 
fions do meddle; and I have seen too much 
trouble come of it, not to wish them at least 
beyond the reach of meddling with young 
people’s happiness. Now you are thinking 
mine have made me trouble some time, because 
you will always think people put personal ex- 
perience in their stories. Let me set your 
minds at rest. I have very few, and those few 
woull about as soon meddle with a porcupine. 
The plain speaking is always on my side; and 
it isa habit of mine to say what I please. Let 
me vindicate my relatives at the expense of 
being considered unamiable, which I thank 
Heaven devoutly I am. 





_ Iwish Agnes had been, but she though it wag 
wicked. Well, so dol; but I console myself 
by remembering it is for people’s good. Your 
relations would be committing a sin if they 
stepped on you, and walked over your plans— 
so it is sacrifice on your part to prevent them; 
in fact, you are doing a geod deed. Usually, 
to prevent their sinning in that way, you must 
put your claws pretty sharply down on them. 
There you sin; but at the same time you have 
done a meritorious work, by keeping them right. 
Don’t you see how it balances? I'll explain it 
all in a paper when I have time. My theory is 
perfect, and my practice is admirable—ask my 
relatives. 

But Agnes could not do this; she thought she 
must listen, because, unfortunately, kindred 
blood was in their veins, or they had gained a 
sort of right by marrying into the family. 

Thank you! I did not marry them, would 
have been my answer. It is unfortunate he or 
she did—sisters-in-law are usually the devil, 
and brothers-in-law are generally men that one 
will be willing to meet in heaven, because we 
hope to meet everybody there; but, for peace’s 
sake, and to have any hope of getting to heaven 
left, see as little of them as possible here below. 

But Agnes had troops of relatives; and they 
petted and pitied her whenever there was a 
shadow of a chance, and put Philip out of 
temper, because he was not wise enough to set 
his foot down on them with smiling serenity, 
under which their back-bones would have 
cracked; and they were at the bottom of the 
young people’s first quarrel. 

Agnes went into a course of rigid self-dis- 
cipline, and Philip went off to Mrs. M‘Leod for 
sympathy—both unwise steps. If they had 
gone out together, walked and quarreled till 
the edge was off their tempers and on their 
appetites, and then gone into Delmonico’s and 
eaten a delicious little dinner, with a bottle of 
that special Sauterne, that tall Frangois, the 
head waiter, can find you, if he chooses, they 
would, probably, have been reconciled before 
the dinner was over. 

No, they must needs act as people do and 
will—he sulked and she wept, and Mrs. M‘Leod 
smiled like a mermaid. Are you thinking she 
was a very wicked woman? She was, but in 
a natural way, just as you and I are, if we give 
rein to our instincts. She had no intention of 
separating Agnes and Marston; she was glad 
to have them quarrel; she meant to punish him 
for not having been touched to the heart by 
that flirtation; she was glad to make Agnes 
suffer @ little, because she was bitter and sore, 
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and, in the dreariness of her gilded life, she 
envied Agnes’ devotion, Agnes’ desire to be 
good; and she thought, with a harsh laugh, 
that slight martyrdom would help to perfect 
her saintly qualities. 

“IT know I am wicked,” she used to say to her- 
self. “I don’t care! Life has been very cruel 
tome! During the whole of it I never had any- 
thing to be thankful for; and I won’t be thankful 
for having my heart stabbed, and my girlhood 
wrecked! I did not ask to be born! Some- 
times I wish I was a worse woman; in some 
ways I should be a less unhappy one.” 

She was very much in the dark, poor soul! 
and she was very miserable; not from any ac- 
tive present sorrow, but out of the bitterness 
and fierce anger, that had gone with her through 
those years. 

So she flirted desperately afresh with Philip 
Marston, but not in the old way. He had called 
her Lady Caprice then, it was weak to express 





badgered by those relatives*till her heart is 
broken; and I have helped it on, like a wretch, 
to gratify my miserable vanity.” 

Naturally, the moment her good impulses got 
the upper hand, and she tried to advise him 
aright, she had no influence. He would not 
reason; he would not think that the absurd 
glamor cast over him during these past weeks, 
was stronger than that feeling which might have 
made him a great fund of happiness during life. 

‘‘Heaven help us!” cried she, vexed at last. 
‘‘Are you making love to me, Philip?” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

“Then you might as well spend your breath 
on that woman in the picture there; you have 
as much chance of her listening, if it comes to 
earnest. Don't say any more! I am disgusted 
with you and myself.” 

He was in a great rage, and went off to think 
better things of women in general. 

He left town, went South, and wandered 


her behavior now. She was never twice alike ; about, and did a great many foolish things; not 
to him; and when he went to her, he could never ; that he was especially foolish or weak, but nine 
be certain whether she would defend Agnes or 
pity him, or tell him to be resigned, because 
life was always a disappointment; or cheer him 
by being cheerful and bright, and leaving the 


gloomy subject altogether. 

You think he ought not to have gone to her. 
Oh, bless you! I am not defending him, I only 
tell you be went, just as you and I, nine times 
out of ten, insist on doing the very thing we 
ought not; just as we all try, when a crisis 
comes in youth, to see what immense gibbering 
idiots we can make of ourselves to howl over 
when it is too late. 

At last there came about the very crisis so 
many people had worked hard for—and then 
everybody was horror-stricken. 

Philip and Agnes dissolved their engagement; 
not in a fierce quarrel—she was tired of quar- 
rels, and he was sullen. They held each other’s 
hands for the last time, and agreed to part 
friends; and each thought it was best—and 
they were both very miserable. 

The relatives were shocked, and blamed 
Agnes; Mrs. M‘Leod was genuinely sorry, and 
blamed Marston, and hated herself—as long as 
she could persist in one state of feeling. 

He told her of it himself. 

“You see it was a mistake,” said he; “you 
thought it was from the first.” 

“I see,” she answered, “that you are a fool! 
Philip Marston, go back; go down into the dust 
ifneed be! Don’t throw away your last chance 
ofhappiness! I know what itis—life has taught 
me! You are mad! She has been baited and 





men out of ten are driveling idiots once in their 
lives. 

What sobered him? Why Agnes Wayne’s 
death—romantie, is it not? 

She did not die of love; she did not die of a 
broken heart—she died of some form of heart 
disease; and if her family’s physician had not 
been another idiot, they and she would have 
been warned long before that such fate was in 
store for her, and so kept her from the excite- 
ment of being engaged to anybody. 

The relations said he had murdered her; so 
he said, too, when he heard of her illness. 
You see we must always think we are of im- 
portance, if it is only for evil. 

Pack he came, and found her dead and buried; 
and Milicent M‘Leod, who had been with her 
when she died—another horror to the relations— 
sent him a letter Agnes had left, but she would 
not see him herself. 

A sweet, true letter; after that he knew he 
had not murdered her—had no part in her 
death. 

Straightway he worshiped her—such is hu- 
man nature; he moaned and groaned, and 
managed to waste some years more. 

To-day Milicent M‘Leod is at the head of a 
Sisterhood, into which she entered when her 
husband died, carrying her money with her. 
She has a great deal of occupation; she has 
bemoaned her sins and short-eomings a great 
deal. At last she has discovered nothing answers 
but to get right upon the center; that moaning 
is not expiation, good deeds not necessarily a 
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sign of penitence. What is? Milicent found ; and utter objurgatory remarks. Friend, you 
the answer; it came to her as if an angel had 3 are neither civil or reasonable. 
whispered it—Faith! Lately, I have had a fancy to write my stories 
She has never been in the dark since. as events really occurred—as the stories about 
Philip Marston is a politician of note; he has } you happen continually. 
grown older; he has a wife and four cherubs— { Why are they so vague, so unsatisfactory, so 
and the cherubs howl a great deal. incomplete? I do not know; I don’t suppose 
Philip is happy—reasonably so. He does $ Solomon did. 
his duty—he goes to church, too. Sometimes, You may make yourself miserable because 
when I-see him with that faded prettiness of a 3 discipline and expiation are two grim giants 
wife, whose nose says ‘“‘nay” as plain as a nose 3 along life’s highway; you will find it dismal 
can, and catch the patient look in his face, with 3 work. You had better lay by the doubts, out- 
the stifled restlessness under, I say, with Owen 3 grow the discontent. There is but one answer 
Meredith, given in this world, that which Milicent found 
—Faith! 
There will be all eternity wherein to learn 





“ Ah, well! the women free from faults 
Have beds beneath the willow.” 


You are disappointed; you throw this down, ; the reason. 
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DIRGE. 


BY HON. R. W. SCOTT. 


Sux’s gone from Earth, while youth was bright and glowing, 3 From living hearts the stream of woe is welling; 
And the young star of life was rising fair; From living eyes the tears of sorrow fall; 

But death has come, the seeds of sorrow sowing, On living brows grief’s foot-prints deep are dwelling— 
And clothed the living brow with sad despair— One surge.of sadness thus engulphing all; 
And hopes, so buoyant once, are now dissolved in air. And love’s deep fount is dried by Death’s dark funeral pall. 


She’s gone from Earth! The sacred pean rising, Mortal! her doom is thine; then be preparing 
Fills the broad aisle with soft, exquisite woo; To boldly launch from life’s tempestuous shere ; 

Fond hearts do inward bleed, their grief disguising, Lest, ’midst the storm, your fainting soul despairing, 
Save in the silent tear and hectic glow— Should sink beneath the surge’s maddening roar, 
Gush on thou sacred fount, peace follows in thy flow. And founding in the waves, your barks should rise no more. 


She’s gone from Earth! How sad the thought that gushes } Here rests her clay! and may her spirit, rising, 
From the deep fountain of the wailing heart? Skim the broad regions of celestial light; 
And through the throbbing bosom wildly rushes, In sweet Elysian joys her soul baptizing, 
Transfixing hope by Death's relentless dart. Clothed in a Heavenly panoply all bright, 
. Buch is thy fate, oh, man!—all earthly friends must part! And bask where angels shine in unalloyed delight 
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SATURDAY NIGHT. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


Tux cares of the week are all ended; We think of them now in our gladness, 
Its toils and its labors are o’er; And pray the good Father to bless 

Its joys, that with sorrows are blended, The hearts that are heavy with sadness, 
Shall bless or oppress us no more. With trouble or sorrow oppressed. 

With hands idly folded we're sitting Tow dark seems the way, and how dreary, 
Within the red fire-light’s glow; When friendship and fortune are fled; 

While slowly the daylight is flitting, Oh! life must be lonely and weary, 
And denser the weird shadows grow. When hope and ambition are dead! 


Oh, well! if our loads have been lightened The busiest hands may well rest them 

By words of affection and love; In peace, through these twilighted shades; 
And well if our ways have been brightened The duties and cares that oppressed them, 

By tight from the radiance above; Fall off as the day’s brightness fades. 
There’s many an eye that is weeping The fire-light flickers aud dances; 

O’er treasure ungarnered and fled; The shadows grow ruddy and bright; 
And many a heart that is keeping And we, o’er the oddest of fancies, 

Its tryst with the love that is dead. Sit dreaming this Saturday Night 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Oxz morning Ruby Gray received a note and 
a little package from Preston Moreton. The 
package contained the miniature which Zua 
had seen in Moreton’s room on the night after 
he came wounded to the house. The note was 
a polite excuse for keeping the miniature from 
its owner so long. It ended with a forced com- 
pliment, and regrets that it had been impossible 
for him to call on her so frequently as he could 
have wished. Mr. Wheaton, who had become 
a frequent visitor at Van Lorn’s, brought this 
package, and begged her to open it without 
ceremony. The truth was, this middle-aged 





man, being no wiser than his compeers, had 
yielded himself to the fascinations of Mrs. Van 
Lorn’s guest, and haunted her shade as the 


wisest of old flies will sometimes entangle them- 
selves in a spider’s web. The truth was, Ruby 
Gray had two reasons for luring this man into 
her society. After young Moreton began to 
get well, it was impossible for her to visit Mr. 
Wheaton’s house, unless Zua returned the calls 
and accepted the intimacy, which that young 
lady rather avoiged from the first, and shrunk 
from more and more every day. 

Mr. Wheaton was annoyed by this, and strove 
to atone for it by extra attention in his own 
Person. At any rate, this was the excuse which 
he made to himself for those frequent visits to 
a neighbor who had been sometimes weeks to- 
gether without seeing him. 

To Ruby his visits were always welcome. He 
was an elegant man of the world, intelligent, 
fine-looking, and singularly frank in manner 
and speech. Without being at all conscious of 
the fact, he was led into such details of house- 
hold events going on at the farm, that Ruby 
kept herself well informed of those things which 
were beyond the grasp of Billy Clark, who, 
urged on by his own jealousy and the keen in- 





terest of the lady, haunted Zua’s footsteps like 
* spy, and hoarded every changed look or un- 
guarded word as boys catch wasps to sting } 
themselves with. When Mr. Wheaton placed } 
Moreton’s package in Ruby Gray’s hand, she} 
turned white, and began to shiver as if a blast ; 


of cold wind had swept over her. Mr. Wheaton 
saw that her hands were trembling by the shim- 
mer of sunlight on her rings, for she stood in 
the door, through which a gush of radiance 
was streaming from the sky and the water, 
making each movement palpable. Urged by 
Mr. Wheaton, she tore open the envelop, un- 
clasped the case, and saw her own picture with 
a smile on its lips as if it were mocking her. 
With an angry snap of the spring she inclosed 
it in her hand, pressing her lips together till 
the blood left them. 

Then it was Mr. Wheaton’s turn to grow pale. 
He half reached forth his hand to snatch the 
picture from her; but drew it back again in 
time, saying, in a smothered voice, ‘‘Excuse 
me—I did not think.” 

“Walk in,” said Ruby, waving her hand to- 
ward the little room that she had monopolized 
from the first day of her now long visit; ‘‘the 
note may require an answer. I will get it off 
my mind, and then enjoy your visit to the full.” 

She went into the garden, burning with angry 
impatience to read the note, half hoping that it 
might explain what almost seemed to her like 
an insult. When in a safe place, and well shel- 
tered by some thick shrubbery, she tore it open 
and read the few lines it contained. How 
evenly they were written; with what cold pre- 
cision every letter was rounded. How icily 
polite he was. 

He had done wrong in half forcing the pic- 
ture from her, to have kept it so many weeks 
would have been inexcusable, he knew, but for 
the accident which had made him a prisoner. 
He would have brought the picture himself, and 
begged her pardon in person, but the doctor 
forbade much exertion, and he was almost an 
invalid yet. 

Ruby Gray crushed the note in her hand so 
fiercely that the diamonds on her fingers cut 
the paper through and through like tiny arrows. 
That moment the woman found all the passion 
of her nature wounded to the core. For the 
first time in her life she was in love, and, there- 
fore, pure womanly; for the first time in her 
life she was defeated; and the “se that 
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thought poisoned this sweet revelation in its 
birth. Pale and red she grew, with alternate 
spasms of hot and cold; her eyes flashed, now 
with tears, now with fire. She was like an 
angel and a wry at the same time. Up and 
down a-zig-zag path, which cut the hill-side 
down to the shore, she walked and climbed, 
wearing out her sudden anguish with sharp 
exercise, till at last something like reason came 
back, and she began to reflect, as loving women 
will when they wish to deceive themselves. It 
was so hard for this beautiful creature to ac- 
cept a disappointment. What woman had ever 
attempted to rival her without bitter humilia- 
tion? Could it be that this raven-haired girl, 
with her long, dark eyes shadowed so with 
curling lashes, had crowded her out of that 
one heart? No, no! She was jealous—madly 
jealous to think so! On what ground, after all, 
had she made herself so bitterly miserable! 
Moreton had sent back her picture. Had she 
not demanded it of him twenty times? Had 
she not quarreled with him in her graceful, 
passionless way from the first, for having half 
stolen, half wrested it from her? 


oh! there was joy in the thought! he must 
have intended to return it before this girl ever 


presented herself before him, else why did he 
have the picture with him? Either this was 
the truth, or the face had become so dear to 
him that he could not live without it. In that 
case it was love for her, strong, earnest love, 
that brought him into the country, and that 
could not have changed so soon. This man was 
trying her with his coldness; perhaps he did 
not think her sincere in seeming to love him 
as she did, Possibly he would ask questions 
of Mr. Wheaton, and learn how terribly she 
had been disturbed. No, he must not guess at 
all this power of his. She would calm herself, 
and go into the house with all needful compo- 
sure, entertain the elderly gentleman there, 
and then break her heart over that cold note 
in solitude, if it must be. When these thoughts 
passed through her mind she was on the sanded 
shore of the bay, with the hill uplifting itself 
above her, and the waters rolling up foam- 
wreaths to her feet. A little way off she saw a 
fishing-boat, with a solitary man in the bow, 
casting his line. The man saw her, stood up, 
and unwinding what seemed to be a red cravat 
from’ his throat, shook it toward her. Ruby 
Gray recognized the fisherman at once. It was 
Billy Clark. He was hauling in his line and 
making evident preparation to join her; but 
Ruby had no time then. She thirsted to see 
and question the fellow; but it would not do 


Then, and} 








with Mr. Wheaton probably watching for her 
at-the’window. She searched in her pecket 
for a little tablet, which she usually carried 
there, thrust aside its cover of enameled gold, 
and covered one of the ivory leaves with hasty 
writing. This she held up for Billy Clark to 
see, and climbing to a rock buried in the hill- 
side just above her, challenged his attention a 
second time, while she placed it at the foot of 
a juniper-tree which overhung the rock, with 
its green berries just taking a tinge of purple 
from the sun. Billy Clark evidently under- 
stood the signal, for he tied the silk handker- 
chief around his throat again, and settled down 
to his lines as if nothing had happened. 

Ruby sprang down from the rock and made 
her way up the path full of energy, smothering 
down the jealous pangs that had tortured her 
so, with a will that she had never been called 
upon to exercise before, resolute to take up her 
old nature for the next hour at least. She 
found Mr. Wheaton in the little breakfast-room 
walking restlessly about, as if the solitude were 
exhausting his patience. 

‘Have I tired you out?” she said, peeping 
in at the glass-door with the grace of a naughty 
child which knows it will be forgiven. “I have 
been gone so long; but, indeed, it was not my 
fault. Just as I was opening that tiresome note 
the wind took it, and I had such a run down 
the hill and over the rocks. See how I have 
torn my dress.” 

Ruby lifted up the folds of her white dress 
and shook her head at the rents they exposed; 
while Mr. Wheaton came forward to meet her 
with sudden smiles chasing the gloom from his 
face. 

“But you have been on the beach,” he said, 
looking at her slippers, to which the moist sand 
was clinging. “This dainty cloud of a dress, 
too, is wet as well as torn.” 

“Ah! go it is,” cried Ruby, looking over her 
shoulder, and holding up both hands in well 
simulated dismay; ‘‘drabbled a foot deep, and, 
indeed, muslin too. These rocks and briars are 
ruination to everything pretty. That treacher- 
ous wind swept my poor note from bush to rock 
down the path, taking me after it, like a goose 
as I was, till at last it went off ina tantalizing 
puff of wind along the beach and into the 
water.” 

‘“‘Then you lost it?” , 

“T did, indeed; the wind snatched it from 
me just as I was reading the first line.” 

“That was a pity. Mr. Moreton took so long 
in writing it, and destroyed so many sheets of 
note-paper before he suited himself, that ! 
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fancied it must have been of consequence, 
especially as something like a picture came 
with it.” 

Ruby laughed, and took the picture from her 
pocket. “Will you look at the face?” she said, 
roguishly. 

«Jt would not interest me, I fancy,” he re- 
plied, with an impatient gesture; ‘‘men seldom 
make fine pictures.” 

“Oh! but you must.” 

She opened the case and held it up, smiling 
in his face as the picture did. 

“Yourself? Yours, and he could part with 
it?” exclaimed Wheaton, snatching at the pic- 
ture, while his eyes shone, and his lips curved 
into a rare smile. 

“But it was not his. I had asked him for it 
fifty times. He took it from my table once to 
tease me; but you have brought it back again— 
I shall always remember that.” 

“Oh! if it were mine—if it were mine!” he 
said, gazing down into her face; for she had 
nestled close to him in the old way, with an 
expression that made her shrink a little, there 
was such a power of feeling in it. 

“Not yet. No,no! You must not ask for it 
yet,” she said, closing the case, and hiding the 
miniature in her pocket, while she moved softly 
away from him. 

“But some time? Say that it shall be some 
time?” answered the man, following her to the 
window. 

“Oh! who knows anything of the future?” 
she replied, almost in a whisper. 

“But I would know, Ruby.” 

“Don’t ask such unreasonable knowledge—at 
least not now. That chase after poor Moreton’s 
note has taken away all my breath. Never say 
pretty things to a lady in wet slippers and a 
torn dress, they prey upon her spirits so heavily. 
But what are you looking at?” 

“II think that is one of my men, Billy 
Clark, out yonder in a boat. He seems to be 
pulling this way. Has anything happened, I 
Wonder, that they send him after me?” 

“No, I think not,” answered Ruby. “He 
Seems to be fishing—that is, moving from one 
place to another.” 

She withdrew behind Mr. Wheaton as she 
spoke, and snatching up a skein of highly- 
colored worsted from a basket full of materials 
for embroidery, waved it two or three times 
above her head. 

The fisherman evidently understood the sig- 
nal, for the oars began to drag in his hands, a 
heavy stone fell from the stern of his boat; and 
directly a line trembled out on the water, while 








the figure of a man, half lying down in the boat, 
was all that could be seen of Billy Clark. 

“Ah, yes! he is only fishing,” said Wheaton, 
stepping back into the room where Ruby had 
seated herself at an embroidery-frame and was 
beginning to work. 

Wheaton sat down near her, and watched her 
delicate hand as it flashed in and out of the 
rose she was forming. He felt that she was 
doing this to suppress the conversation which 
was leading him out of his prudence, and felt 
chilled and oppressed by it. 

At last she looked up with a faint smile on 
her lips and touched the rose with her finger. 

“You see how much patience it requires,” 
she said. ‘Even this blooms out stitch by 
stitch; but it becomes a lovely rose at last. 
Sometimes one is tempted to hasten it, but then 
everything goes wrong; we get in false tints; 
miss the count, and fall into mischief generally. 
Gentlemen do not understand embroidery; but 
the same principle that makes perfect work 
here, precedes success with strong men as well 
as weak women everywhere. Time and pa- 
tience—time and patience, there is philosophy . 
and power in those little words. See what 
lovely convolvuluses, what fuchsias, passion- 
flowers, and lilies, I have grouped in here, all 
with time and patience, Mr. Wheaton. You 
smile and shake your head, thinking me a poor 
philsopher, no doubt—and so I am; but such 
lessons need not be lost on a strong man, who 
must have learned that all the wisdom of life 
lies in knowing how to wait and when to act. 
Pray hand me that skein of pink worsted. No, 
the palest; thank you. Now watch how I shall 
blend the tints of this leaf. Exquisite, isn’t it?” 

“You are a strange woman, Ruby Gray,” 
said Wheaton, after a hard silence; ‘nothing 
like the person I once thought you.” 

Innocently, like a wondering child, she looked 
into the man’s face, which had become serious, 
almost stern. 

‘‘A disappointing creature you mean. Some- 
thing that one fancies a little at first, but wearies 
of after awhile. Yes, I suppose it is so.” 

‘“‘Wearies of? Wearies of? Woman, you are 
enough to drive one mad!” 

Ruby’s embroidery-frame stood against the 
wall, near a little silver knob which her work- 
basket concealed. She reached forth her hand 
as if for more worsted, and touched this knob. 
Before Mr. Wheaton had taken a second turn 
up and down the room, the mulatto girl came 
in, looking demure as a kitten. 

‘‘Missus, the carriage am ready.” 

Ruby arose, thrust her needle through the 
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rose she had been descanting on, and turned a 
look of touching regret on the exeited man. 

“I’m afraid, they must not be kept waiting; 
but you are on horseback, why not be our 
escort to the village?” 

Mr. Wheaton turned upon her almost savagely, 
but his faee softened as it met the sweet expres- 
ston of hers. She did not wait for his answer, 
but crept up to his side and touched his arm 
with her hand. 

_ Don’t be angry with me. Why should you?” 
she pleaded. 

“T am not angry, Mrs. Gray; only disap- 
pointed,” he answered, looking down upon her 
with wounded pride in his eyes. 

“Disappointed? Oh! how can you say that? 
What have I done?” 

For his life that man could not have told 
what the creature had done to wound him so; 
but even that pleading look did not appease him. 

“Think of it,” she said, ‘and tell me when 
you come again. I shall be so unhappy till 
then. Shall it be to-morrow, or next day?” 

“To-morrow!” he answered, angry with him- 
self for the tenderness which crept over him; 
“to-morrow! If I do not come to my senses 


before then,” he muttered, stealing through the 


glass-door. 
The little mulatto girl understood her busi- 


ness. She knew by the single pull of that bell 
that something was to be announced, which 
would drive a visitor from the presence of her 
mistress; and stood chuckling in the distance 
while Mr. Wheaton went through the garden 
and mounted his horse. Then she peeped into 
the breakfast-room, and said, in a loud whisper, 

“He am gone clear off, riding like ole scratch, 
he am.” 

“Thank heaven!” cried Ruby Gray; ‘‘another 
hour would have killed me. How fast he rides. 
Heaven preserve me from another danger like 
that! How terribly in earnest the man is. There 
is one thing I have to learn, that of keeping such 
fiery love at bay. If there is any one thing on 
earth that humiliates me, it is a downright pro- 
posal. The woman must be a bungler who com- 
mits herself like that; the great secret of her 
power is to keep a man forever in doubt. Some 
women are coarse enough to boast of the offers 
they have received, while I count only as real 
conquests those I have prevented.” 

The woman gave herself up for a few minutes 
to such thoughts as these; for variety was almost 
as strong in her as love iiself.. Then she took 
eut Moreton’s note again, and read it over and 
over, till her features grew still and white with 
the jealous dread that settled upon her. 











It was not all jealousy. That bitter passion 
may feed on shadows; but then substance of 
some kind produces shade, and even to imagina- 
tive minds must have something to build the 
keenest of all sufferings upon. There was 
enough in the return of that picture, with the 
studiedly cold note, to alarm any loving heart. 
But one solution presented itself, and that her 
vanity and her love seized upon with avidity, 
Moreton was angry with her. He had dis- 
covered the influences she was weaving about 
Mr. Wheaton, and resented her seeming un- 
faithfulness; in this way wounding her, as he 
thought, by the very hand of his rival. This 
thought soothed down the pain that had seized 
upon her, and she began to dwell upon more 
pleasant thoughts. Indeed, her nature had no 
great endurance or depth of feeling; she could 
love passionately, but not with that deep, 
solemn, self-abnegation which sometimes makes 
womanhood almost angelic. The idea that she, 
Ruby Gray, with her beauty and her wealth, 
could ever fail in winning hearts, was an almost 
impossible lesson for her to learn. She even 
believed that young Gray was sincere in his 
adoration, and would have loved her had she 
been penniless. So supreme, indeed, was this 
woman’s vanity, that she never once thought 
of her wealth as an attraction. A more sensi- 
ble person might have made it a source of great 
uneasiness. She lifted herself so much above 
all other things, that it was simply one of her 
natural belongings, like the sunshine and the 
flowers, which revealed and enhanced her 
beauty. 

In her tablet, which she had left upon the 
rock, and which she was sure that Billy Clark 
would find, Ruby had directed him to come to 
the beach, at the foot of the hill, just before 
the moon rose. She was afraid he might be 
remarked from the Wheaton farm if his beat 
came ashore too often, and thus excite suspicion 
of the use she was making of him. 

Ruby had some long, dull hours on hand be- 
fore she could learn all that was going on at the 
farm—a knowledge that she thirsted for. She 
sat down to her embroidery, and went to work 
among the roses and lilies, out of which she 
had found means of repression for Mr. Wheaton, 
and began to work with sudden vigor; but her 
hand soon faltered; she found herself taking 
false stitches, working one tint into another, 
till the pattern under her was fast becoming 4 
confusion of colors. This resource failing ber, 
she took up a French novel, threw herself om 
a couch, and began to read; but the face, now 
of Mr. Wheaton, now of Preston Moreton, came 
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between her eyes and the book, continually 
bewildering and mocking her attempts. At 
last she started from the couch, and went up 
stairs to change her dress, ordering the Indian 
boy, Theo, to have her carriage brought out, 
and make himself ready fora drive. She would 
consume the time that oppressed her so heavily 
in the open air. 

Directly the cream-colored horses were toss- 
ing their snow-white manes before the front 
entrance. Theo was in his seat, leaning back 
with folded arms, giving shori, half-insolent 
directions to the groom, as if he had been lord 
of the whole establishment, and intended to 
patronize the lady rather more than usual that 
day. 

After a little Ruby came out, her heavy blue 
silk trailing behind her, and her dainty straw 
hat tufted with wheat-ears and corn-flowers. 
She stepped into the low carriage, which was 
scarcely larger than a Russian drosky, took the 
reins, and dashed off at full speed, using her 
whip more than usual, and gathering the reins 
firmly, as if she was preparing for some unusual 
revolt in her horses. 

Away the beautiful creatures went, skimming 
the ground like birds, and straining now and 
then on the bit in the exuberance of their 
strength. Through the shadowy woods, along 
the curve of the outer bay, and up through the 
village she went, disturbing the quiet street with 
her quick clatter of hoofs, and bringing many 
achildish face to the windows as she passed; 
for it séemed as if the lady, her horses, and, 
above all, the Indian boy, never would cease 
to be objects of curiosity with the inhabitants. 

Ruby drove to the post-office, up the prin- 
cipal street, and turned suddenly into a cross- 
road, which led through the country out to the 
Wheaton farm. She had not intended to go 
there at first, but the desire was strong upon 
her to meet destiny half way; and it would be 
something to see the house which contained her 
lover from another point of view than that which 
eternally looked out upon the water. Perhaps, 
even, she would go down the lane and boldly 
makea call. But for Mr. Wheaton she would 
havedone so. How she began to hate that man, 
now that he stood in her way. 

As Ruby’s carriage dashed along the high- 
Way, passing pretty cottages and farm-houses, 
all embowered in orchard and shade-trees, she 
tame in sight of locust grove, and saw a man 
leap over the fence, and land, with a second 
light bound, into the road. She drew up her 
horses so sharply that they backed her carriage 





the little vehicle, which was a good excuse for 
the cry that broke from Ruby. She looked 
around as if meditating a retreat. But the 
banks drew closely up to the road in that place, 
and finding it impossible to turn, she stood at 
bay, whipping her horses into the road, and ¢0 
onward till she met the man of all others whom 
she wished to avoid. 

It is possible that young Gray would gladly 
have escaped the rencounter himself, had that 
been possible; for he stood at bay for an instant, 
then swung his light cane with a dash, that 
seemed like defiance, and came on laughing. 

«The wrong way for me,” he cried. ‘Why 
not turn the other way, and give me a lift. It 
is a deuced long walk to the village.” 

«But a short drive. I have just left it,” said 
Ruby, playing with her whip. 

‘‘And where are you driving to now?” 

‘“‘Anywhere—one cannot go amiss in this 
lovely country.” 

“Take me with you, then,” said the young 
man, stepping into the carriage, and seizing 
upon the reins with graceful violence. ‘Does 


3 that copper-colored imp understand us?” 


Theo looked demure and unconscious as a 
mute; but Gray comprehended his craft, and 
stopped the horses.’ 

‘‘Come, come; hustle out!” he said, pointing 
toward the locust grove. ‘Cut across yonder, 
and you will find lots of old apple-trees full of 
robins’ nests, with the young ones just ready 
to fly. There will be plenty of time to rob 
them before we get back. Only, be in sight 
when you hear us coming. Jump, I say!” 

The boy sat immovable as a stone; but into 
his eyes came a glow of fire, and around them 
dusky shadows, more threatening than speech. 

“Jump,” repeated Gray, unwinding his whip- 
lash, ‘‘or by Jove *i 

“Do not dare to strike him!” cried Ruby, 
with sudden fierceness. ‘He is my servant, 
not yours!” 

‘And I love you ten million times better than 
he does!” muttered the boy, in Spanish. 

Gray did not understand the language, but 
Ruby did, and left it unrebuked. She was so 
accustomed to adulation that even in this form 
it was acceptable. 

‘“‘ What is the ip saying? Something insolent, 
I’ll be sworn!” cried the young man; and turn- 
ing suddenly, with the whip and reins grasped 
in one hand, he seized Theo by the eollar, and, 
with a twist of his strong arm, dropped the boy 
into the street. 

Theo uttered a cry of rage, and attempted to 


against the bank, and gave a sudden wrench to : leap into his seat again; but Gray lashed back- 
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ward with his whip, and cut him across the 
face, leaving a red welt, which glowed like a 
line of fire. 

The boy did not move or utter a single cry, 
but the smouldering fire in his eyes lighted up 
fiendishly, and specks of white foam flew from 
his lips. Gray laughed with forced mirth as 
he looked back and saw this; for Ruby’s dead, 
eold silence made him ashamed of his brutality. 

‘‘ What do you keep that sullen rascal for? 
He’s a nuisance.” 

“Ruby did not answer; but there was a cut- 
ting disdain inher silence. In very self-defence 
the man spoke again. P 

‘‘He’s a savage—a monkey; just the fellow 
to hamstring your horses if they kick at him.” 

‘¢My horses, poor brutes, are too well trained 
for that,” answered Ruby, with biting scorn. 
“Tt is only men who abuse creatures weaker 
than themselves.” 

‘Sharp as steel, Ruby; but it don’t pay.” 

‘*What does pay with you but money?” re- 
torted the widow, unable to restrain her bitter 
wrath. 

‘Love, when backed with money!” 

This audacious reply made Ruby Gray trem- 
ble with wrath. She clenched the little hand 


in her lap with a fierce impulse to dash it in 


his face. You would not have believed that 
those soft, red lips and violet eyes could curve 
and gleam so fiercely. The young man was 
regarding her with sidelong glances, half 
ashamed of himself. 

‘You drive me to it, Ruby. I had to send 
the féllow off in order to speak with you alone. 
It was to be done, you see; there is no way of 
shaking the old love off, though you have got 
a new one. Never doubt that I keep posted, 
Mrs. Gray.” 

“You are a—a——’ 

‘Softly, darling! When I am your husband, 
such words * 

“That you will never be,” almost shrieked 
the woman. ‘I will beg, die first!” 

The young man seemed so struck with her 
vehemence that he fell into a dull, hard silence, 
which lasted for some ten minutes, during which 
Ruby Gray was bitterly repenting of her rash- 
ness. 


? 








where. I am getting tired of this stupid life, 
and must go to the city.” 

Ruby thought to herself, ‘To-morrow I may 
know all; then I shall be ready to brave or 
buy him. ‘I will see you at almost any hour,” 
she said, aloud. 

‘Alone! Let us be perfectly alone, Ruby; 
whether you and I are to be friends or enemies, 
there must be no witnesses to what I have to 
say. Sometimes I think that frankness igs the 
only thing that will answer between us. We 
know each other too well, Ruby. Deception 
and art may do for other men; but a fellow 
doesn’t give up to these weapons more than 
once in the same hands.” 

“TI will see you alone. It is better for us 
both. To-morrow you will get a note, saying 
where,” answered Ruby, ignoring all that was 
offensive in his speech. ‘‘Now, shall we turn? 
This has not been a pleasant drive, and I am 
weary of it.” 

Gray turned the horses without a word, and 
drove them easily down the road again. They 
found Theo seated on a bank near the place 
where he had been left; the red mark was across 
his face yet, and the hot fire in his eyes. Gray 
jumped out of the carriage, and gave the reins 
to its owner. 

“Take the fellow up, I shall walk,” he said. 

*‘Come, Theo, my poor boy, get in,” Ruby 
called out, looking at the lad in tender pity. 

The boy came down from the bank in silence 
and took his seat with a look of dull, sullea 
hatred swelling over his face. He seemed to 
feel the impotence of his wrath as a man woull 
—for Ruby saw that his slight form shook all 
over. 

“Do not mind, Theo,” she said, with sweet 
caressing pity in her voice, for she was in- 
tensely sorry for the boy. ‘I will be more 
kind than ever, be sure of that. Come here 
and sit by my side, Theo. You shall drive.” 

The lad sprung over to the front seat wit 
the leap of a deer, dropped upon his knees a 
her feet, and fell to kissing her hands and the 
folds of her dress with a passion of sobs that 
frightened her. 

“Never mind! Never mind, poor boy! Try 
to forget it. Here, take the reins, and let him 


“There is one way of avoiding it, which 3 see that you can drive.” 


might suit us both,” he said at last, speaking 
with slow deliberation. 

‘And that?” said the lady, hesitatingly. 

‘‘Give me an interview to-morrow, and I will 
tell you.” 

““Where?” 


Ruby, who was all kindness just then, stooped 
down, raised the boy from her feet, and put 
the reins into his hands, pressing them betwee 
hers, as women will caress objects dependes! 
on them for all they have in life. The t¥ 
hands in her clasp trembled like frightes! 


‘At Van Lorn’s, here, on the road, or any- $ birds; and she saw, with surprise, that the boy 
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shook from head to foot, while hot, bright tears 
flashed down his dusky cheeks. 

«Did he hurt you so,” she questioned, gently, 
«or is this anger?” 

“Mistress! Mistress! I hate that man! but— 
but——” 

The horses, impatient of a sudden strain upon 
the bit, reared a little, and started, drowning 
anything more the boy might have said. 

When the carriage drew up in front of Mr. 
Van Lorn’s house, Ruby stepped to the ground 
and was shaking out the folds of her dress, 
when the hand she had just ungloved was seized, 
and a kiss left upon it, from which a glow of 
crimson spread all over the palm. She turned 
to see what lips had been so audacious, but saw 
no one but the groom, who was holding the 
horses; but that moment a strange little figure 
darted around an angle of the porch, and was 
running in and out of the shrubbery which bent 
over the path leading down to the hill. 

“Poor boy! how he feels that blow,” thought 
Ruby, shaking her head. ‘If I had not hated 
that wretch before, this would make me loathe 
him.” 

She gathered up the long skirt of her dress 
and went slowly into the house, glad to find 
that Mr. Van Lorn was absent, and that her 
hostess still kept her room, suffering from a 
headache, which had kept her up stairs since 
the morning. 

The mulatto girl met her in the hall, an- 
nouncing that dinner was served in her own 
little room. Ruby scarcely noticed the choice 
repast; but took a mouthful of bread, and drank 
a glass of wine before throwing herself on the 
couch for the rest which would not come. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Just as the mioon shot its first silver lance 
across the water, Ruby Gray left the couch 
where she had been lying wide awake, and, 
throwing a shawl over her head, went down to 
the beach, where she found Billy Clark sitting 
in his boat, supporting his head with both 
hands, evidently in a state of deep dejection. 
He looked up when Mrs. Gray approached, and 
revealed a pale, washed-out face, and eyes red 
with weeping, which made him look forlorn 
enough. 

“I'm glad you’ve come, marm. It was git- 
ting lonesome here all alone, thinking over and 
over what a poor, misfortunate cretur I ath. 
Step into the boat, marm, and I’ll pull out to 
Sea a little way, so that what we’re a-going to 
talk about can’t be heard by nobody living.” 








Billy Clark’s words were low and complain- 
ing; the tears that had made his eyes so red 
seemed to have got down into his voice, filling 
it with desolation. Ruby remarked this, and 
her heart began to beat heavily. What was 
it that had broken the poor fellow down so 
thoroughly? Was the blow that had leveled 
his weak nature with the dust about to fall on 
her also? 

“T am glad you understood my signal and 
found the tablet.” 

‘Here they are just as good as ever. What 
if some one else had found ’em, though; you'd 
never hev seen ’em again?” said Billy, drawing 
the tablet from his pocket. ‘But I hadn’t the 
heart to touch ’em if I’d been ever so dishonest. 
Gold nor precious gems ain’t nothing to me now. 
There ain’t a worm that crawls along them 
young cabbage-leaves that feels like giving up 
and falling off more’n I do now.” 

All this, futile as it seemed, made Ruby Gray 
afraid to ask questions. The heart, which had 
been so full of force that morning, sunk heavier 
and heavier in her bosom, and her face grew 
pallid in the moonlight, losing all its rose-tints 
and all its smiles, 

A light from Mr. Wheaton’s house in the dis- 
tance startled her out of this marble apathy. 
She laid her hand on Billy Clark’s arm, which 
was feebly urging the boat forward, and bade 
him take in the oars and let the boat drift. 

‘Now tell me what has happened?” she said, 
with forced resolution. ‘Whatever it is I will 
help you, if I can.” 

“Oh! don’t speak of it; there’s no help for 
either you or me. They have gone and done 
it! He’s spoke out, and she Oh, my! what 
a lovely cretur she is! False, but lovely. She’s 
engaged to him heart and soul!” 

‘“‘What do you mean?” cried Ruby, in a voice 
sharp with pain. ‘Who is engaged? Be a 
man, sir, and speak out.” 

“IT can’t be a man, marm—it’s no use asking 
me. She’s crushed me down, stamped on me. 
You ask who is engaged? She is; they are— 
Preston Moreton and Zua Wheaton. Is that 
plain? Is that crushing enough? Do you want 
me to come before you with a spear run through 
my heart before you’ll believe me?” 

‘Billy Clark!” 

The woman’s voice was low and husky; she 
shivered till her white teeth struck against 
each other. Her voice was mournful enough 
now to satisfy even the low-spirited fellow who 
had felt wronged by her cheerfulness. 

‘Billy Clark, tell me everything, word for 
word?” 
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“I will. Oh, yes! I will. It’s like shooting 
pisoned arrows through me; but I'll do it. 
Misery loves company—and I’m the most 
miserable—— But what’s the use of telling 
you that? Won’t you feel it along with me?” 

Ruby suppressed a moan that rose to her 
‘ lips. The poor fellow was torturing her. If 
he would only tell her all, some gleam of hope 
might, perhaps, be gathered out of facts which 
his moaning deprived her of. 

“Tell me! Tell me! I am so anxious!” she 
pleaded. 

“T will, marm—lI will! You know he’s got 
amost well. At first he went on crutches; then 
he took to a cane, because that gave him an 
excuse for resting one hand on her shoulder, 
when he walked up and down the terrace.” 

“Did he do that, Billy?” . 

“Do that? Why, it’s nothing to what'comes 
after. Of course he did, and I a-hoeing the 
cabbages, and carrot-beds, and rutter-bagers, 
in full sight. Then they would set out on the 
verander, night after night, just as if there 
wasn’t nobody else in the world, and I a-hang- 
ing around amongst the grape-vines and lalock- 
bushes, trying to catch a word here and there, 
to convince myself that it didn’t mean nothing; 


for my heart was amost busting in my bosom, 
and our ’Mandy wouldn’t help me a bit; but 
said it was mean, as mean could be, to keep a 


watching ’em so. ‘Love ought to be free as 
water,’ says she, ‘and not be driv about and 
tortured.’ Them was ’Mandy’s very words when 
I asked her to keep watch, if I had to go about 
to the stables, and sich things.” 

“No matter about her,” said Ruby, faintly. 
“Come to the worst, Billy, as soon as you 
can.” 

‘Do you begin to feel faint? 
Billy, with mournful sympathy. 

‘No, no! I am impatient to know all. 
tell it me.” 

“Well, I watched these goings on; reading 
poetry together in the day-time, and talking it 
over at night, till it made me sick to look at 
’em; but all I could do, it wasn’t in me to keep 
out of the way. The worst of it was, they didn’t 
seem to mind me; and that hurt my feelings 
worst of all. There I was a-burstin’ my heart, 
and they never thought of it. Oh, marm! I hope 
you never will feel as I did then!” 

Ruby Gray pressed one hand to her left side 
under the shawl, but she could not speak. 

“One night,” continued Billy, “they came 
out of the verander down to the terrace, and 
sot on the turf steps. I knew they was going 


I did!” said 


Do 





down on the steps, and made that an excuse 
for putting a part of his cloak around her 
shoulders, and holding it there with one arm, 
the consarned cretur! It wasn’t cold to speak 
of; but he had to wrap up because of being sick. 
I thought at first that she would have got mad 
at that; for Miss Zua is proud as—as our Flash 
—begging your pardon for naming a hoss at the 
same time with her. But she took to it asa 
chicken creeps under an old hen’s wing; not 
that I consider that feller a hen—far from it, 
He’s more of a hawk in my way of thinking; 
but no little white chicken, warm from the 
egg, with nothing but pale yaller-down on it, 
was ever more innocent than Miss Zua. Yet 
there she sot, with his arm over her shoulders, 
holding the cloak, you know, till I wanted to 
pitch right in and ketch him by the throat. 
The tidé was a-rising, and I could have laughed 
as it carried his dead body out to sea. Only I 
felt afraid that I wasn’t strong enough to drag 
him down to the water.” 

“Was this all you saw?” questionrd Ruby, 
in a voice that seemed strange to him. 

“All? I should rather think not. The moon 
rose round and bright, flinging shaders from 
every tree along the shore; that island seemed 
ter have a silver veil over it, just as it does now. 
In one place the bay shone and heaved, and 
sent out whispers that made one’s heart rise in 
his bosom—for sometimes they seemed to come 
straight from another world.” 

“Well, well! Do go on!” cried out Ruby 
Gray, in an agony of impatience. 

«Well, I will!” answered Billy, nervously. 
“Only don’t put me out so; for I ain’t very 
strong since that night.” 

“Go on in your own way, then, I will be pa- 
tient. Go on!” 

“Well, there they sot and sct, saying next to 
nothing, but looking out on the water, and up 
to the moon; the tall, white lilies growing along 
the edge of the terrace seemed to be keeping 
them company. I believe they did speak now 
and then, but it was low and in murmurs, that 
the rising tide drowned. I was out in the 
bushes and couldn’t get near; for all along the 
terrace the moonlight made it like day-time. 
So I crept along the garden, let myself down 
amongst the bushes, and got below the terrace. 
I don’t know as you ever noticed ’em, marm, 
but there is a thick row of currant-bushes sot 
out just between that grass wall and the garden 
below it. Well, I got into the shader of these 
bushes, and crept up to the steps so close that! 
could hear everything. I trembled so that the 


to hawe a long talk, for he flung her shawl} bushes shook; but they thought it was the wind, 
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* ond went on talking, low, saying things that 
just wilted me down. 

«“‘How delicious this silence is,’ says he, 
. adrawing her face down to his bussum, and 
folding the other arm around her. ‘With you 
here, close to my heart, and this moonlight 
smiling upon us, I could set forever, and forget 
everything but you, and that you are mine. 
0b, Zua! you will never, never know how I 
love you.’ He said it in just them words, marm. 
‘Never,’ says he, ‘did I know what real love 
was till now.’ 

«“‘Never?’ says she, looking into his face so 
earnest—‘never? Oh! tell me the truth!’ 

«+I do—I do,’ says he. ‘No woman has ever 
touched my heart before; but you, Zua, have 
broken it up with tenderness.’ ”’ 

A sharp exlamation broke from Ruby Gray. 

Billy looked around, frightened by it. 

“Goon! Goon, I say! Don’t mind me.” 

The woman was pale as death, and shivered 
from head to foot. & } 

“You are cold,” said Billy, struck with con- 
sternation. 

“Go on, say! What more? I am not cold!” 

“There wasn’t much more. He said some- 


thing about its being only one night since he 


was sure that she loved him, and asked her to 
say it over again. I am amost sure she whis- 


“You did? Give me that paper!” exclaimed 
Ruby, seizing his arm with both hands. “TI 
will give you a hurdred dollars for it.” 

‘‘Here it is,” said Billy, taking a paper from 
his bosom; ‘I don’t want it. Goodness knows 
it’s been lying like a snake agin my heart; 
but as for the hundred dollars—ten thousand 
wouldn’t buy anything she has touched. Take 
it if you want the heart to grow sick in your 
bussum.” 

Ruby snatched at the white paper and tried 
to read it by the moonlight, breathing hard and 
quick, while the white thing she held rustled 
like dead leaves in her hands. 

“Tt is not enough! I cannot make it out! 
Row me home, Billy Clark, or I shall suffocate,” 
she gasped. 

“Yes, I'll do it,” said Billy, shaking his head 
“TI know what it is. I 
But 


and lifting the oars. 
know what it is—pison and night-shede. 
she will have it.” 

The poor fellow bent to his oars in silence 
after this, and in ten minutes Ruby was climb- 
ing up the hill-path like a panther, quick and 
noiseless, but eager for the pain which she 
knew was in store for her. 

The little room was reached, but she did not 
pause there. Up to her bed-chamber she went, 
bolted the door, and falling on her knees by 


pered the answer; for he held her close, and 3a lamp that burned on the table, opened that 


kissed her on her mouth, and her eyes, and the 
braids of her black hair. Is that enough? You 
have made me tell it all. You knew it would 
be like raking thorns through my bosom. What 
do you want to know all this for?” 

“That the thorns may be raked through my 
bosom,” said the woman, fiercely. ‘What 
more?” 

“Nothing! Doesn’t that satisfy you? It 
amost killed me. They went into the house 
together; but I lay there on the wet grass, 
crying, till long after midnight.” 

“And that was all?” 

“The next morning, that is to-day—how long 
it seems—I saw her a-writing just at sunrise, 
for I couldn’t sleep, and was wandering around. 
Her hand went over the paper like lightning, 
and she was smiling like an angel. There she 
sot with her lovely head on one side, reading 
what she had writ down, when some one seemed 
to call from below. Up she jumped, and stood 
® minute with her hand on the paper, turning 
red and white, listening. Then she called out, 
*Yes, yes!” and went out of the room. She 
must have left the door open, for a gust of wind 

, Sent it through the window. It flew amongst 
the bushes for awhile, when I catched it.” 

Vou. LII.—10 





crumpled paper and read. 


As Night bends o’er the roses, 
When his brow is wet with rain; 
And his breath is rich with fragrance 
From mountain-pass and plain; 
He came and stood beside me, 
With «a look of tender pride, 
And whispered that he loved me, 
More than all the world beside, 


Hie whispered that he loved me, 
But I said not, yes, nor no; 
For my heart was in a tumult, 
And my cheeks were in a glow. 
I felt my eyelids drooping 
Till the lashes swept my cheek, 
And my soul grew rich with feelings 
That my lips can never speak. 


Then I felt him bending o’er me, 
And my lips were lightly pressed, 
As red rose-leaves fall together 
When they fold themselves to rest. 
Then he left me very softly, 
As a shadow disappears, 
To the tumult of my blushes— 
To the Heaven of my tears. 


He paused, and looked behind him— 
Had he heard my broken sighs? 

Did he mark me blush and tremble 
*Neath the glory of his eyes? 


No! In that sweet shame he left me, 
And I heard his footsteps fall, 
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Like the treading down of music 
Through the vestibule and hall. 
Then my heart rose full and richly, 

Like a goblet brimming o’er 
With the fabulous old nectar 
That Venus drank of yore. 


Thus I went into my chamber, 
It was full of starry gloom; 
And the scent of many roses 
Went floating through the room; 
The scent of mossy roses, 
He had given me at morn, 
As stars come trooping skyward 
Just before the moon is born. 


Then I laid me down to slumber, 
In the stillness of the night, 
With the curtains brooding over, 

So mysterious and white; 

And there, in blissful weariness, 
My trembling lips would part, 
While my hands were softly folded 

O’er the beating of my heart. 


I watched the star of evening 
Uang its golden lamp on high, 
And saw the filmy white clouds 
Come sweeping o’er the sky; 
Shot through with silvery lances 
From the crescent of the moon, 
Which plunged on, like a shallop, 
Through the purple depths of June. 


Yes, I lay and watched the moon-beams, 
As they struck the window-pane, 

And filled that dasky chamber 
With a storm of silver rain. 

And when I saw them stealing— 
Stealing softly on the floor, 

I whispered that he loved me, 
And would love me evermore. 


So I told it to the roses— 
The roses he had given; 

And kissed away their blushes, 
As the angels do in Heaven. 








I told it to the night-winds, 
That sighed around my bed, 

And heard them softly whisper back 
The happy words I said. 


I whispered to the South-wind, 
The moonlight, and the rose, 
What I never breathe to mortals, 
When this full heart overflows; 
For, when feelings stir our being 
With thoughts above the earth; 
Like prayers, we breathe them only 
To things of Heavenly birth. 


When Ruby Gray had gathered these lines 
into her fiery soul, she sprang up like a tigress, 
and rent the paper into a thousand fragments, 
sneering at them as they fell. 

“She wrote this? She dared write this to 
him, and of him? Did the black-haired witch 
know that it was Ruby Gray’s lover she was 
heaping this sickening stuff upon. Great 
heavens! is there any truth in the picture 
she has drawn! Oh! I could tear them both 
to pieces!” 

Ruby clasped her*hands together in her mad 
rage, and tore them apart again and again, 
wounding them with the many rings she wore, 
and gloating over the anguish. Up and down 
the room she went, like a tigress in her cage, 
stopping now and then to stamp down the frag- 
ments of that hateful paper with which she had 
littered the carpet. 

At last she flung her hands upward, fell across 
the bed, and burst into a passion of tears, sobs, 
and broken moans, such as had never stormed 
her heart before. For the first time in her life. 
that woman found out what it was to be de- 
feated. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Tue shepherd, Night, sat tearful on the hills 
In careful tendance of his starry fold; 

While at his feet outslipt a skein of rills, 
Which to the vale their tinkling silver rolled. 


Into the land that lies beyond the West, 

The strong-armed Hours had borne the meck, dead Day, 
And stolen the tender joyance of my breast— 

For on the bier they bore my Love away. 


Oh! gentle Day and my sweet Love were dead, 
And Night and I were poor by their great gain; 

And all the paths that led to prayer were red 
With blood, and barred with heavy gates of pain 


And over all the curtains of the sky 
Were drawn; and fitly thus, for wild despair 
Raved in my breast and brain, while oatward I 
Was blackly mantled in the lightless air. 


LLOYD 


TOKEN. 


WYMAN. 


The darkness faded into dusk; and first 
A faint rose blossomed in the East, but soon 
Along the plains, from golden orient burst 
The sudden splendor of the risen moon; 


And through my soul a flush of orient light 

Rolled, when the moon had wheeled ber perfect rim 
Moft the clouds that wrapt the night 

In stifling glooms and giant shadows grim. 


From out the groves a flood of glorious song, 
Scattering the palaces of Silence, came; 

While in my brain a dual music sprung, 
And all my way was lit with roseate flame. 


Light in the East, and music in the soul; 
And though returnless are the snowy ships 
That bore our loves from us, they still unroll 
Their beckoning sheets beyond the Earth’s eclipse. 





LINEN BASKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


aren 


A 
1 * 


MateRtaLs.—Thick pasteboard; pink or blue 3 kinds of linen things, with the names placed on 


glazed calico; sarsnet ribbon to match; crochet } the three lappets, namely: ‘‘Sleeves,” ‘*Crps,” 
cotton; coarse knitting-cotton; whalebone. : ‘‘Collars.” Ruches of pink sarsnet ribbon, or- 

The inner space is divided into three com-$ namented with bows hanging downward, cover 
partments, separated by two pasteboard walls ; the two side-seams, and the seams of the frent 


covered with glazed calico, for the different $ wall. The under edge of the basket, on the 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 





contrary, is ornamented with a fringe of three { parts. The inner walls are formed of paste- 


little balls. 


Cut for the bottom of the basket the half of a‘ 


circle seventeen inches in diameter. For the 
back, the lower part must be seventeen inches, 
the depth ten inched and a half. This must be 
sloped at each side, so that the width of the 
top of the back is eleven inches and a half. 
The front and sides are formed of three pieces, 
each ten inches and a half in depth, nine inches 
and a half in width at the bottom, and sloped 
equally on both sides to five inches and a quar- 
ter at the top. The center flap is seven inches 
and three-quarters from back to front. The 
widest part is four inches and a half, It is 
rounded cff at the front, and sloped to two 
inches at the back. The sides have two angles 
—one of five the other of six inches. The depth 
from’ back to front is five inches and three- 
quarters. They are rounded off from ‘he side 
to the front. 


The back and bottom of the basket must be 
cut out of firm pasteboard, and covered with 
glazed lining; the front and sides are of*glazed 
lining only. Sufficient depth must be allowed 
* in the calico for a hem, into which some whale- 
bone must be slid to make it firm atthe top. It 
must be remembered that the turnings have to 
be allowed in the measurement of the different 





board, which are exactly the same shape as the 
back wall, cut in two, and fastened from the 
front seams to the back. 

The glazed lining is then covered with little 
squares of crochet, shown in the full size in No, 
2, for which make a chain of thirty-two stitches; 
close them in a ring, and work one row of 
double, three in each eighth stitch, in all the 
rest one, then a row of little scallops, each 
scallop consisting of three chain-stitches, one 
single in the second, one double in the'first of 
these; pass over with this scallop one stitch-of 
the preceding row, and work one double in 
the next stitch but one, working through both 
threads of the stitches, and finish the row with 
alternately one scallop and one separate double. 
Each side of the square must present four scal- 
lops besides one corner scallop. This row 
finishes the square, and in working the follow- 
ing squares and the joining on to the scallop 
forming the corner, can be arranged by loop- 
ing the corresponding square on with a chain- 
stitch. The inner space squares may be filled 
up with an open-work pattern, a little wheel, or 
simple spinning-stitch. In joining the squares, 
care must be taken to adapt them to the part 


to be covered. At the under edge of the basket 
the squares are arranged so that the scallops 


stand over. At the upper edge they are joined 
at the points by a line of chain-stitches, and 
over them a row of trebles. At the three lap- 
pets the square pattern must only extend as far 
as the edge. The little crochet patterns are 
best joined upen a piece of paper the shape of 
each lappet; then work a chain row from point 
to point, and after it four or five rows of double 
crochet. The daisy border is made of knitting- 
cotton put thickly together, tied tightly at-re- 
gular intervals, and cut with the exception of 
the thread by which it is tied. The basket is 
then finished off, according to the design, with 
the ruching and cord; the top is ornamented 
with a bunch of the daisies. 
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LADIES’ DRESSING-SLIPPER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Mareriats.—Velvet or cloth; beads; silk , 
cordon; covered cork-sole; ribbon; and bind- 


3 
, 3 
ing. 
Some ladies may prefer to make up : 


dressing-slippers for themselves;jif they do so, 
the soles will be required. If sent to a shoe- 
makers, this would be omitted in purchasing 
the materials. The design is worked according 
to No. 2, with beads of two sizes, and bright- 
colored silk. A black velvet ground, with steel 
beads, and blue or crimson silk, would be very 
pretty. A double row of beads must be worked ; 
round the edge of the slipper. A pretty bow s 
of ribbon ornaments the front, with a knot of ? 
chenille in the center. ; 


COLORED DESIGN FOR CARRIAGE-BAG. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


MaTeriaLs.—Five-eighths of a yard of can- jas are also the little crosses between. The. 


vas; seven yards of white silk braid; ten skeins 3 
of white floss silk, and eight of blue floss silk; 
six ounces of blue zephyr. 

The design is to be worked upon canvas 
in simple cross-stitch (stripes as seen in the 


cross stitches in the center of the stars are 
done in blue floss. The work should be made’ 
twenty inches in depth and sixteen inches in 
width. When finished the bag should be lined 
with plain blue silk, trimmed with a quilling 


design) in blue single zephyr. The narrow} of blue ribbon. The ‘handles should be ten 
stripes of white silk braid are to be tacked on 3 inches long, and the width of one pattern from 
in straight lines, according to the illustration, 3 stripe to stripe, and should be made up on stiff 
and an ornamental pattern is worked on the 3 cardboard, lined with blue silk, and a fine blue 
braid in herring-bone stitch and French knaés, 3 silk cord put on to hide the stitches, according 
both in blue floss silk. The stars in the blue 3 to illustration. The colors may be varied to 
stripes are worked with a single stitch, forming 3 suit the taste—black and gold, or black and 
every point over the cross-stitches of which the ; scarlet, either would be a pretty combination, 
stripes are composed, and done in white floss, } and probably more serviceable than <a 
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NIGHT-LAMP SHADE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Mareri1ats.—Perforated cardboard; green 
and crimson sarsnet; steel beads, No. 7 or 8. 

This shade is six inches high, and consists of 
four pieces of perforated cardboard, three and 
a quarter inches broad, and four pieces two 


inches broad, cut out in a crossbar pattern, § 


and lined as far as the pointed edge with co- 
lored sarsnet, the narrow parts with crimson, 
the broad with green. 

The breadth of the parts must depend upon 
the ribbon, which must always be of a bright 
color. The broad parts in our model measure 
forty-eight holes, and are cut at the forty-ninth 
line of holes. The height is ninety-six holes. 
The narrow parts, which, of course, must be of 
the same height, are twenty-one holes broad. 
Leave six lines of holes at the under edge, and 
two at the side edges, and cut the remainder in 
a crossbar pattern, according to design No, 2, 
with a sharp-pointed-pair of scissors, or upon 
a hard ground witha penknife. Cut six squares 
in height, and leave seven lines of holes free, 
und cut the upper edge out in points as shown 
in No.2. For the upper and under edges of 
the crossbar pattern place three graduated 
pieces of the cardboard the required length. 
The uppermost, and smallest of the three, is 
sewn on to the upper part with a row of steel 
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beads, The rest are sewn all together with the 
lining, with fine white cotton, on the right side, 
hole for hole. 
































WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


MATERIALS.“—Brown or gray Java canvas; 
bright-colored wool or filoselle silk; lining and 
ribbon; pasteboard. 
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Cut six equal walls and the sexagon-shaped 
bottom out of tolerably thick pasteboard; cover 
it with whatever material may be chosen for 
the outside, and line it with a colored, strong 





woolen material. Before the lining is fastened 
on one side, place as close as possible to each 
of the six corners a large black or metal round 
button for the foot of the basket. The eyes of 
the button must be drawn through the outer 
covering and the pasteboard, and be made quite 
firm by pushing in a peg ora wire. Then cover 
the ground with a thin layer of wadding, which 
will cover any unevenness, and make the ground 
appear slightly arched when the lining is drawn 
over it. Sew all the parts together, and cover 
the seams with a strong twisted cord or ribbon 
quilling. Place a full ruche at the upper edge 
of sarsnet ribbon, of the same color as the lin- 
ing, and put a bow at each of the six corners. 

The basket in the design is covered with Java 
canvas, worked in the common Smyrna stitch, 
in Turkish colors with Berlin wool, filoselle, and 


gold thread. 
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PAPER-KNIFE, RULER—CORK APPLIQUE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Mareri1ats.—Wood and cork. Procure some 
fine wood and some sound pieces of cork, as thin 
as a wafer, and ‘as little porous as possible. 
Trace the pattern upon the cork with a soft 
lead-pencil, placing the cork against the win- 
dow to show the pattern through. Then cut 
out the pattern carefully with very sharp scis- 
sors. A steady hand is required for the stalks 
and tendrils, which must be properly bent, and 
as fine and even as possible. The wrong side 
of the cork is the most even and hard; upon 
this put a thin covering of dissolved gum-arabic, 
lay the cork upon the wood, and press it that 
it may stick firmly. Care must be taken to put 
the flowers on gracefully. and that they bend 





naturally. Different lines and leaves may now 
be drawn with a fine paint-brush and India 
ink, also the veins of the leaves and the inside 
of the flowers. A little white or brown may be 
put in here and there, but any shading or color- 
ing must be done lightly and with care, so as 
not to destroy the character of the work. When 
finished, cover the whole with varnish, and re- 
peat, when it is dry, several times until the 
varnish is quite even and shows brightly. A 
large India-ink brush must be used and care- 
fully washed in spirits every time the varnish 
is put on, and laid in a warm place to dry, and 
well cleansed before it is used again, that it 
may be quite soft. 
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VELVET BRACELET. 


BY MRS JANE WEAVER. 


Mareriats.—Velvet, silk or satin lining, ; cording to the design. Next line it, and bind 
binding; small gold or steel beads; silk cordon ; the lining and velvet together at the edges, 


or gold cord; small pearl buttons. 


3 finishing with a dotted line of beads. 


Either 


Cut the velvet to the size required, and orna- } a clasp, or buttons and loops, will serve to fasten 
. . S 
ment it with the monogram and buttons, ac- ° the bracelet. 


2 
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DESIGN IN EMBROI 


DERY FOR SEGAR-CASE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Mater1ats.—Embroidery silks of two shades 
of blue and three of green; gold cord; gold 
silk; crimson silk; gold beads; leather, satin, 
or velyet for the ground-work; and pasteboard. 

The flower, which is a blue forget-me-not, 
must be worked in the natural colors in em- 


broidery-stitch. Next comes the lines of crim- 
son silk, then the gold cord, again the crimson 
silk, then gold beads, after which the silk and 
cord lines are repeated. The small rounds are 
of blue silk, with a gold bead in the center; 
next comes the i line of gold cord. 
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BEAD ORNAMENTS. EAR-RINGS AND BROOCH. 


BY MRS. JANE 


Mareriats.—Beads of two sizes, either gar- 
net or turquoise; pearl beads; pasteboard; 
hair-pins; metal rings; patent pin. 

For the brooch, cut a piece of pasteboard a} 
third of an inch broad and an inch and a half} 
long, and fasten to it a patent pin. Cover the} 
Pasteboard with white sarsnet, and place upon 
the upper side one large and two small buttons 
lying close together. For these button-shapes 
‘fake the small blue beads, and fill the spaces? 
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WEAVER. 


between them with a pearl bead, and round 
this a half circle of blue beads. Finish with 
three pearl bead tassels hanging to silver wire. 

The ear-rings consist of one small button- 
shape with a tassel, which is fastened to the 
ear-ring. A simple metal hook may be used, 
which may be fastened to the under sarsnet 
covering of the button. The ornaments for the 
hair and dresses are easily copied by counting 
the beads, as shown in the gn 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


A Worn Anovr Cooxs anp Cooxrve.—Our readers will 
have noticed, that, in the receipts for cookery given in 
this Magazine, we try, as far as possible, to make them 
simple and economical. When people have good mutton, 
fat fowls, and succulent beef, it is not difficult to get up a 
dinner, though even chickens, mutton, and beef, are often 
spoiled by bad cooking. When the mistress of a household 
does her own cooking, the dishes are usually very good; 
and even when they are not, her husband, especially if he 
works out-of-doors, generally has a good digestion. The 
very rich, on the other hand, can mostly get good cooks. 
What is wanted is a knowledge of cookery among ordinary 
servants professing to be cooks. Such cooks are princi- 
pally hired by families of moderate means, living in cities 
or towns, the fathers of which frequently follow in-door, 
and sedentary occupations. On this subject, an English 
journal, the Saturday Review, has some excellent remarks. 
It says: ; 


“What people of this kind require is a cookery which 
will give them, from their own simple materials, wholesome 
and digestible dinners. But the cooks whom they engage 
cannot do anything of the sort. They can neither roast, 
boil, stew, nor broil well. Cousequently their unhappy 
inasters and mistresses daily sit down to meals which 
satisfy appetite at the cost of health and digestion. If 
these misnamed cooks could be taught to boil and roast 
better, it would be a prodigious gain to the health and 
temper of the community. We believe that the ill effects 
of our present bad cookery are much understated. Half of 
the fanaticism and intolerance of modern society is, we 
are persuaded, due to the savage cookery by which its 
melancholy life is sustained. Did it eat lighter and more 
Wigestible food, it would indulg® in less intolerant and 
ferocious sentiments. And we @re convinced that bad 
cookery has sent more men to Junatic asylums than either 
love or the commercial disasters of 1866. The only remedy 
is to teach cooks, as people afe taught other things. 
Cookery, if not a science, is an art. It no more comes by 
nature than reading and writing do. But people don’t 
think of training cooks, though they train ballet-girls, 
sempstresses, and bonnet-makers. A good Charlotte Russe 
is a higher effort of talent than a bonnet. It is less easy 
to set a thoroughly good roast leg of mutton on a table 
than to compose a piece of useless crochet. Women who 
are ambitious of high wages take lessons from professed 
cooks. But they are a small class, and only to be found in 
rich families. The generality of girls, who hire themselves 
as cooks, know as little of the elements of cookery, now- 
a-days, as they do of sewing. They are equally inexpert at 
boiling a potato and making a shirt. Consequently there 
is, in proportion, a much greater waste in a poor family 
than in a rich family, simply through the ignorance and 
incapacity of the servants. They are taught nothing use- 
ful thoroughly. Of course the patrons and patrenesses of 
village schools could do much to reform this, if they chose. 
However, they seem indifferent to the ignorance and waste 
which this want of instruction generates. In our opinion, 
no industrial school is complete in which the girls are not 
taught how to make simple broths and boil vegetables in 
the most appetizing way. Why the poor parish-girls should 
not receive such instruction we do not understand. It 
would make them not only better servants in middle-class 
families, but better wives for workingmen. 4s it is, there 
is no waste like the waste in the house of an average Eng- 
lish mechanic. Many of the wives of well-to-do Australian 
colonists were once servants in English kitchens; and to 
this fact is due, perhaps, the unsurpassedly bad cookery, 
which has introduced dyspepsia and dysentery into the 
homes of Sydney and Melbourne.” 


Parts of this do not apply to the United States, where 
the condition of things is so different from what it is in 
England. But, in the main, the article is as true of Ame- 
rica as it is of Great Britain. What we need here is, that 
every girl should be taught to cook just as much as to sew 
or to — no one should be ashamed to cook. We 
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Americans are confessedly a dyspeptic people. Why? Be. 
cause, for generations, we have been the victims of bad 
cookery. It is quite time there was a reform in this 
direction. It is a reform, too, that women only can bring 
about. We hope to live to see the day when every Ame. 
rican woman, whether rich or poor, will be a good cook. 
If she is rich, she can teach her servants; if she is poor, 
she can be independent of them. While fathers and hus- 
bands are toiling for daughters and wives, daughters and 
wives should take pride in having healthful meals for 
fathers and husbands.. 


Sea-Wseps.—Now is the time to be collecting, drying, 
and arranging sea-weed. A few hints may, therefore, not 
be out of place. Collect as little at a time as you can afford, 
according to your stay in any locality, and coilect them 
either in an oilskin-bag or a tin can, with sea-water; for 
these flowers of the sea fade, and even decompose marvel- 
ously fast, when roughly handled or carelessly gathered. 
The best time for collecting is in the early morning, when, 
on your return, there is leisure for immediately laying the 
sed-weeds out. If you come home over-tired, and leave 
them until next day, the chances are that one-half of them 
are spoiled. The finest and rarest specimens are found in 
the lowest tide-pools, or cast up after a storm; but even at 
high tide the sea-side naturalist will find most pleasant 
occupation and delightful surprise, if with a microscope he 
investigates those very small specimens which are too in- 
significant for the lady’s album, and finds such form and 
color, provison and harmony,as the Almighty Creator con- 
ceals from the unseeing eye, to reveal to our patient and 
intelligent research. 

Supposing, however, that you have searched a few tide 
pools, and brought home a tangled mass of olive, red, and 
green sea-weeds, get some soup-plates, fresh water, a bit 
- of alum, some camel-hair pencils, and needles, mounted on 
lucifer matches, to assist in disentangling the mass. Be 
provided with paper cut into large and small squares; and 
as much of the beauty of the specimens depends on the 
quality of the paper, it should be fine, and at the same 
time stout—almost as good as drawing-paper. Now floata 
piece of weed in fresh water: if very dirty or sandy, wash 
it first, and in renewed water float it on a piece of paper 
supported by your left hand, whilst with your right hand 
you arrange the plant in a natural manner, using a mounted 
needle or porcupine-quill, and thinning out the super 
abundant branches with a fine-pointed pair of scissors. 
When the specimen is placed as you like it, cautiously 
raise the paper that the position of the plant be not altered, 
and let it rest somewhere with sloping inclination, that 
the moisture may run off, whilst the other specimens are 
treated in the same way. Do not leave them long thus, 
for they must be pressed before the paper is dry. 

A convenient traveling-press consists of two pieces of 
deal board about two feet long and one wide, a couple 
quires of whity-brown paper, and a double strap, such # 
we use for railway wrappers. Lay blotting-paper betwee? 
the coarser paper, and you can strap them closely, and 
carry your sea-weed ve:y safely in your hand. In drying 
them, you must have old linen or fine muslin, old and soft, 
to lay pon the weed and prevent its sticking to the uppe 
2 paper; but do not leave it beyond a day or so, lest it leave 
; chequered marks upon the surface of the weed, especially 
: 











those with broad fronds. Experience will give the best 
lessons. Some sea-weeds, which are glutinous, must not 


bo pressed at all, but laid out to dry, and when perfectlt 
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. 
so, then moisten the under side of the paper, and give a 
gentle pressure only. Others will not adhere to paper, 
and, therefore, when dry, brush them over with a little 
isinglass dissolved in gin, (laid on warm,) and they will then 
be fixed closely to the cardboard or paper. 

Another preparation is—one ounce of oil of turpentine, 
in which some gum-mastic, the size of a nutmeg, has been 
dissolved. This gives a gloss to the specimen and helps to 
preserve the color. You must change the blotting-paper 
and muslin at least twice during the process of drying 
larger sea-weeds; the smaller ones will be ready in a couple 
of days for the album, on the second day giving heavy pres- 
sure by stones and weights besides the strap. 


Wear Wart 1s Becominc.—A very common mistake in 
dressing is to wear colors that are not becoming. Ladics 
too often buy bonnets and other articles because they are 
pretty, without any thought of what they are te be worn 
with. That parasol is pretty, but it will kill by its color 
one dress in the purchaser’s wardrobe, and be unsuitable 
for all others. To be magnificently dressed certainly costs 
money; but to be dressed with taste is not expensive. It 
requires good sense, knowledge, refinement. Never buy 
an article unless it is suitable to your age, habits, style, 
and to the rest of your wardrobe. Nothing is more vulgar 
than to wear costly laces with a common delaine, or cheap 
laces with expensive brocades. ‘ 

What colors, we may be asked, go best together? Green 
with violet; gold with dark crimson or lilac; pale blue 
with scarlet; pink with black or white; and gray with 
scarlet or pink. A gold color generally requires a warm 
tint to give life to it. Gray and pale blue, for instance, do 
not combine well, both being cold colors. White and black 
are safe wear, but the latter is not favorable to dark or pale 
complexions. Pink is, to some skins, the most becoming: 
not, however, if there is much color in the cheek and lips; 
and if there be even a suspicion of red in either hair or 
complexion. Peach-color is, perhaps, one of the most cle- 
gant colors worn. Maize is very becoming, particularly to 
persons with dark hair and eyes. But whatever tie color 
or material of the entire dress, the details are all in all; 
the lace round the bosom and sleeves; the flowers; in fact, 
all that furnishes the dress. The ornaments in the head 
must harmonize with the dress. 


Our Srre. Excravina, for this month, will recall to most 
persons the happy days of childhood, when, holding a but- 
ter-cup toZthe face, with the query, “Do you love butter?” 
Was a favorite pastime. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Beatrice Boville, and Other Stories. By “Ouida.” 1 vol., 
12mo. New York: Carleton—We are not an admirer of this 
author's fictions. We take “Ouida” to be a fast London 
Woman; she certainly thinks and writes like one; and when 
we have said this, we can say nothing more in the way of 
condemnation. Her style is inflated to absurdity; her in- 
cidents are improbable beyond even the exaggeration of 
the sensational school; and the whole feeling of her books 
is false and flashy. This volume is a collection of stories, 
Written, apparently, many years ago, and before her style 
became qnite as vicious as we see it in “Idalia” and her 
later works. In other respects, however, the tales are as 
Worthless as they can be. The best of them, if there is any 
best where all are paste or pinchback, is the first, from 
which the volume takes its name. Price, in cloth, $1.50 

Stephen Dane. By Amanda M. Douglas. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—We have here a thoroughly good 
love-story, by a new writer, but one rising rapidly to fame. 
Mer earlier novel, “In Trust,” was very popular; but the 
Present one is much bettor. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 














The Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens. Peoples’ 
Edition. With twelve Illustrations. 1 vol..12 mo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is, on the whole, the best 
and cheapest of the many editions of “Pickwick.” It is 
printed in duodecimo form, on excellent paper, and with 
handsome type, and has twelve spirited illustrations, after 
the original ones by Cruikshank. Here we have Pick- 
wick as we have known him all our lives, and Sam Weller, 
and Stiggins, old Weller, and the rest of the immortal com- 
pany, such as they first flashed upon the world from the 
brain of the great caricaturist. No artist since has risen 


¢ to the height of Cruikshank’s drollery in these famous etch- 


ings; and we think we may safely predict that no one ever 
will. The volume is bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 

The Bishop's Son. A Novel. By Alice Cary. 1 vol., 
12mo. New York: Carleton.—Although this is a first at- 
tempt at fiction, it is an eminently respectable one. The 
authoress has deviated from the beaten track of senti- 
mental novelists, and discarding improbable romance as 
beneath her, has striven to give a realistic view of Ame- 
rican life. The book is all the better for this, however, 
and isas far superior to “St. Elmo,” to which the publisher 
compares it, as sense to nonsense, or truth to falsehood. 
Price, in cloth, $2.00. 

Neighbors’ Wives. By J. T. Trowbridge. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—It always gives us pleasure to 
announce a new novel by this author, for he is one of thg, 
few sincere literary workmen we have, doing his very best, 
and never slighting any detail. Ile writes, too, from obser- 
vation, and not from books, and is, therefore, fresh and 
true. “ Neighbors’ Wives” is a story of American life, with 
incidents such as are happening every day; but the nar- 
rative is skillfully put together, the characters are natural, 
and the interest never flags. Price, in cloth, $2.00. 

Sowing The Wit By E. Lynn Linton. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
New York: Ha @ Brothers—An unpleasant story; 
almost a morbid , indeed; though showing consider- 
able skill in the analysis of character. We notice this 
feature especially in the delineation of Aylott, Jane, and 
Marcy. The book is a reprint from a London novel. Price, 
in paper covers, fifty cents. 

May-Day, and Other Pieces. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
1 vol.,16 mo. Boston: Ticknor @ Fields.—This is a new 
volume of poems by one of the few original writers we have 
in America. It is not every one who can appreciate Emer- 
son; but his poetry, though not particularly melodious, is 
full of thought and vigor. Price, in cloth, $2.00. 

Little Dorritt. By Charles Dickens. 1vol.,8vo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—Another volume of what the pub- 
lishers call the “ Author’s American Edition” of Dickens. 
It is a handsome octavo, with thirty-eight illustrations. 
Price, in cloth, $1.25. 

Elementary Principles in Art. 1 vol., 16 mo. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers.—There is more sound sense about art, 
in this little pamphlet, than in many large volumes. Price, 
in paper, twenty-five cents. 

On the Border. By Edmund Kirke. 1 vol.,12 mo. _ Bos- 
ton: Lee d& Shepard.—A noyel founded on incidents that 
occurred during Garfield’s campaign in Eastern Kentucky. 
This author always writes spiritedly. Price, in cloth, $1.75. 

The Old Curiosity Shop. By Charles Dickens. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Hurd é Houghton.—This is the second volume 
of what is called “The Globe Edition” of Dickens. Price, 
in cloth, $1.50. 

Out of Charity. A Tale. 1 vol.,8 v0. Boston: Littell & 
Gay.—An unusually good novel, printed in double column, 
octavo. Price, in paper covers, seventy-five cents. 

A Week in a French Country-House. 1 vol. Boston: A. 
K. Loring.—A reprint from “Cornhill’s Magazine;” and a 
most charming little book. Price, in paper, thirty cents. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 
Tae Paris Exposttion.—The Mason & Hamlin Cabinet 
Organs are attracting much attention at the Paris Expo- 
sition. The correspondent of the New York Journal of 
Commerce, after alluding in very complimentary terms to 
the American Pianos in the Exposition, continues: “ Nor 
is less artistic skill and taste displayed in the fine Cabinet 
Organs of Messrs. Mason & Hamlin, which are acknow- 
ledged to excel whatever has yet been effected in the 
quality and sweetness of tones produced from reeds. The 
exhibition of these has been a great success, and has taken 
“Parisian artists and builders quite by surprist, because 
hey were, in a great measure, unprepared to find Amceri- 
can mechanical genius developing itself so much upon 
objects relating to the agrement and luxury of life, as upon 
those which have regard only to profit and utility. The 
cases of these magnificent Cabinet Organs have also been 
extremely admired for their design and execution, in both 
of which respects they are allowed to rival the best produc- 
tions of the Faubourg St. Antoine.” 
Tue List or Cuear Puptications published by T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers is unrivaled. The books which that firm 
prints are eminently the books for the times. Send to them 
for a catalogue, and order your summer reading. 
A Surraste Girt.—“If any gentleman,” says the Belle- 
fonte (Pa.) Watchman, “desires to make a nice present to 
his sweet-heart, let him forward two dollars for a copy of 
Peterson’s Magazine for her.” 
Tus American Tea Company is rapidly extending its con- 
nections and growing everywhere into favor. As far as we 
can hear it fulfills all the promises offits advertisements. 
Tuz Firorence Sewinc-Macuine s@is to unite more of 
the advantages of a sewing-machine Man any other patent. 
At least, we continually hear so, verBally and by letter. 

Economy in Dress is easy when ‘you have taste and 
know the mode. To securé these two things, subscribe for 
“ Peterson.” 


THE GAME OF CROQUET.—NO. ITI. 


Ture Laws.—We now come to the laws. But we have said 
so much by anticipation with regard to them that we shall 
pwss them through very rapidly. One recommendation of 
the laws under review is, that they are clearer, fewer, and 
shorter than any othe: published set. 

First, the rotation of play has to be decided on, the cap- 
tain of each side allotting the colors as he pleases. 

The first stroke is made by placing the ball anywhere 
not exceeding one mallet’s length from the starting stick, 
aud striking it toward the first hoop. If this point is made, 
the player is entitled to another stroke. If he fails to run 
the first hoop, (and this is the pons asinorum of unskillful 
players, and often is not run,) his ball is taken off the 
ground till its next turn ¢omes round. 

Some players object to taking up the ball. They think 
it a premium om bad play, and would Tike the ball to re- 
main where it ed. We think, however, the rule is best 
as here give For were it otherwise, the first player, if 
skillful, might play to lay his ball just in front of the first 
hoop ana so, effectually block it for the next player, which 
wi give the first an unnecessary advantage. And a bad 

yer might do the same by chance, and so gain a benefit 
1is own stupidity. 

The striker having run a hoop, has the privilege of con- 
tinuing his turn, so long as he succeeds in making a point 


rv eee 
3 in order, or a roquet on a ballin play. Having made ro- 
quet, he must next take Croquet, after which he is entitled 
to another stroke. 

A question might arise out of this rule in the case of a 
rover roquete@ against the winning stick. Of course the 
striker cannot take Croquet, as the rover is dead. Py: is 
he entitled to another stroke? The Committce hay 
that he is not, and we believe we are correct in stati 
as their reason that, in most cases, the roquet of the rover 
against the stick, is due more to luck than to skill. Put 
ting the rover out is of itsclf a great advantage, and the 
striker has no claim to a special exception to the rule that 
after a roquet he must take Croquet before his next stroke. 
In furtherance of this view it is obvious that, knowing th 
3 law, the striker would, if the balls were close tog 

to avoid roqueting the rover against the stick y 

would be entitied to Croquet the rover against the stick if 

he pleased, and to another stroke. In practice, therefor 





it would only happen that the rover is roqueted against 
the stick by a fluky stroke from a distance. 

A ball driven through its hoop, or cage, or against its 
stick “in order” by the antagonists counts that point, and 
at its next turn is “in order” for the next point, just as 


though the player had made the previous one by his own 


play. A case might arise out of this of a ball driven through 
by a ball which is not in play toit. Thus: A has been cro- 
queted by B, after which B, not having made a point mean- 
while, drives A through its hoop “in order.” B is in hand 
to A. Does A count the hoop? Decision. Yes; B is in 
hand to A, but A is not in hand to B. 

It has been much disputed whether a ball which rolls 
through its hoop and then rolls back, should be entitled to 
the hoop or not, some maintaining the principle that the 
moment the whole ball has been through, the hoop is run; 
others, that the decision of the entire going through is 
attended with great difficulty, and that it is much simpler 
to judge the running by the ultimate resting-p!ace of the 
ball. The Committee prefer the principle that going through 
is going through; but they lay down that the running must 
be estabished to the satisfaction of the captains or of the 
umpire, 

The principle that the whole of a ball must go through 
to constitute a run, comes out again in the following. A 
ball driven back through its hogp “in order” the reverse 
way to which it is going, and resting under the hoop, is 
not through if a straight-edge applied in front of the hoop 
touches the ball; consequently, under these circumstances, 
the striker at his turn cannot run the hoop by hitting the 
ball through it the right way, the reason being that the 
whole of the ball has not been through the hoop in the right 
direction, but only that portion of it which went through 
in the wrong direction. 

We now come to the most important law of the lot. It 
is that the course of the mallet in striking must be across 
the body from left to right. This regulation is intended to 
do away with the front stroke. Either one or both hands 
may be used, but the nearest to the head of the mallet must 
be eighteen inches at least from it. When the mallet is 
held in this way, and its course in striking is across the 
body, (i. e. at right angles, or nearly so, to the long axis of 
the player’s feet,) the abominable practice of “ spooning” is 
almost impossible. K 

If a ball is not fairly hit, but in the opinion of the umpire 
is pushed or spooned, and if the regulations of the Taw just 
quoted are not complied with, all benefit from the stroke 
is lost: the ball is to be replaced to the satisfaction of the 
adverse captain, and the player loses his turn. é 
2 In domestic play, where there is no umpire, it wi 
2 difficult to enforce this penalty. The fact is, every on? 
; knows what is spooning and what is not; and where players 
3 





Il be 


will not make their strokes fairly, the only remedy is the 
one pointed out in general principle No. 9. 
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We have no space to enter into the vexed question of 
whether it is or is not advisable to permit spooning; but 
we may express our strong conviction that out spooning 

are over, and that all really scientific players have 
adopted, or will ere long adopt, the stroke abtigss the body, 
which, on the lucus a non lucendo principle, is in common 
parlance designated the side stroke. 

Strokes must be given with che end of the head of the 
mallet, and not with the side. If a wire isdn the way, so 
that the whole length of the mallet’s he nnot be got 
down to strike the ball in the desired direction, the striker 
must be contented either to play in some other direction 
or to make a cramped stroke. 

Balls struck beyond the boundaries of the ground must 
beat once replaced half a mallet’s length within the edge, 
measured from the spot where they went off, at right angles 
tothe margin. 

The only debatable point here is whether the half mal- 
let’s length should be measured from the point where the 
ball went off, or from the point nearest the margin from 
where it stopped. The rule given above seems to us the 
correct one, as after a ball has left the boundary it is out 
of the game till replaced, and there is no occasion to take 
into account what it does, or where it rolls. 

Players, on being appealed to, are bound to declare which 
is their next point in order; and on this ground, that Cro- 
quet is not a game of memory, and it is, therefore, advisable 
to render the scoring as little burdensome as possible. 
Clips and indicators are sometimes used, but our experi- 
ence, like that of the Committee, is that they are “more 
plague than profit.” 

As regards the penalties for various offences, the one 
most open to argument is that respecting the slipping of 
the ball from under the foot when taking tight Croquet. 
According to the laws before us, the player who allows his 
ball to slip loses his next stroke, 7. e., the remainder of his 
turn. The reason for this law is, that in taking tight Cro- 
quet the intention is to send the croqueted ball as far as 
possible, and that privilege, it is considered, should be per- 
mitted only on conditiun that the striker’s ball is held 
firmly; that, in fact, he shall not have the double advan- 
tage of sending his adversary miles away, and of allowing 
his own ball to slip a short distance. On the other hand, 
it is argued that it is a presumable disadvantage to the 
player to slip his ball, as he has the option of loose Croquet, 
and the fact of his electing to take tight Croquet shows 
that he considers it his best game to remain where he is. 
There is much to be said on both sides; but as the Com- 
mittee have decided to retain the penalty, we hope, for the 
take of uniformity, that their view will be indorsed by the 
public. 

There is a point connected with this penalty that should, 
We think, be legislated for in a note. It is this. Suppose 
rover, in taking tight Croquet, slips his ball against the 
Winning stick, is he “dead?” We should decide that he is, 
on the ground that he cannot claim exemption from a § 
Penalty which accrued in consequence of an illegal act. If é 
he rolls against the winning stick by his own irregular act, 
We think he should suffer for it. 

Ifa ball while rolling is touched or stopped by the player 
or his side, the player ceases to play for that turn. If by 
the other side, the striker may at his option take his stroke 
again, or, if entitled to another stroke, may proceed with 
thé balls left where they stopped. 

If the striker Croquets a ball which he is not entitled to 
Croquet, he loses the remainder of his turn, and the ball or 
balls moved are to be replaced. If the error is not dis- 
Covered before the player has made his next stroke, the 
Croquet is valid, and the player continues his turn as 
though no error had been committed. Similarly, if the 
striker, while in the act of striking, hits a ball other than 
lis own, he loses the remainder of his turn, and the ball 














improperly hit is to be replaced to the satisfaction of the 
adverse captain. 

With all defefence to the Committee, we are inclined to 
think this is a double penalty, and that it would be suffi- 
cient to give the adversary the option of replacing the balls, 
and of allowing the striker to play the stroke again, or of 
compelling him to lose the remainder of his turn, the balls 
being left as moved. 

If a player makes a second hit (as e. g. seeing that the 
first is not hard enough) he loses his turn, and the balls 
are to be replaced. 

Playing out of turn with the right or wrong ball loses all 
benefit from any point or points made in the turn played 
in error, and the balls hit are to be left where they are, or 
are to be replaced where they were at the commencement 
of the turn, at the option of the adverse captain, and the 
person who ought to have played the turn, as he would 
have done had no error been made. If the mistake is not 
discovered till after the next striker, either in or out of 
turn, has played his first stroke, all strokes made in error 
must be allowed to stand and to count, and the rotation 
proceeds from the striker who is playing. In this case, if 
the previous striker had used the wrong ball, his ball and 
the one he played with are to be transposed, and the points 
made by the previous striker count to his ball. 

If a player in his proper turn plays with the wrong ball, 
he loses his turn and all benefit from the stroke, and the 
ball or balls moved are to be replaced; but if he has mado 
a second stroke before the error is discovered, his strikes 
are valid, and he continues to play with the wrong ball for 
the remainder of that turn. At its conclusion the striker’s 
proper ball, and the one he played with, are to be trans- 
posed, and in their next turns the players play in rotation 
with their right balls. § 

If a ball is moved in taking aim, it should in strictness 
(e.g. fina match) count@®a stroke; but in ordinary play it 
is sufficienig to let the be replaced to the satisfaction of 
the adverse captain. 

So much, then, for thi@laws of Croquet. We think the 
Committee deserve the’Héarty thanks of all Croquet lovers. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Rae Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 


SOUPS. . 

Green Pea-Soup.—Put a quart of shelled peas into a pint 
or a pint and a half of broth or stock, from which all fat 
has been removed, and add several thin slices of ham, or a 
small piece of very lean bacon, four good-sized onions, well 
peeled and thinly sliced, four lettuces, well washed and 
finely shred, the crumb of two French rolls, and a bunch 
of parsley and of mint; let them simmer for an hour, and 
then pour in another quart of broth, or if you have it not 
by you, a quart of water in which you have previously 
boiled the pea-shells, and boil for another hour. Then 
boil two large handfuls of freshly-gathered spinach, squeeze 
it dry, and rub it, with the soup, throngh a sieve. Have 
ready a pint of young peas well boiled, add these to the 
soup, put in one good-sized lump 6f sugar, and season to 
taste. Give one boil, and the soup isreafly, If the broth is 
weak, add more peas and spinach; and a veal-scraps 
from the butcher’s will greatly improve the 

Friars’ Chicken.—Clean and wash three chi 
and cut them into joints; put them, with the li 
gizzards on, in two quarts of cold water; when it 
skim it; season with salt and white pepper. In half 
hour add a handful of chopped parsley, and let it boil for 
half an hour longer. Beat well the whites and yolks of 
four or six eggs, and just before serving: stir them very 
quickly one way into the broth. 
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Tomato-Soup.—W ash, scrape, and cut small the red part 
of three large carrots, three heads of celery, four large 
onions, and two large turnips; put them into a saucepan, 
with a tablespoonful of butter and half a pound of lean, 
new ham; let them stew very gently for an hour; then add 
three quarts of brown gravy soup and some whole black 
pepper, with eight or ten ripe tomatoes; let it boil an hour 
and a half, and pulp it through a sieve; serve it with fried 
bread cut in dice. 

Chicken Panada.—Skin a fowl; cut it in pieces, leaving 
the breast whole; boil it in three pints of water till per- 
fectly tender; pick off all the meat, and pound it finely in 
a mortar, and mix it with the liquor it was boiled in; rub 
it through a sieve, and season it with salt. 

Soup for an Invalid.—Cut in small pieces one pound of 
beef, mutton, or part of both; boil it gently in two quarts 
of water, take off the scum, and when reduced to a pint 
strain it. Season with a little salt, and take a teacupful at 
a time. 

FISH. 

To Pickle Herring.—Wash fifty herring well, and cut off 
their heads, tails, and fins. Put the fish into a stewpan, 
with three ounces of ground allspice, one tablespoonful of 
coarse salt, and a little Cayenne. Lay the fish in layers 
and strew the spice equally over it, with a few bay leaves 
and anchovies interspersed. Pour over the whole a pint of 
vinegar mixed with a little water. Tie a bladder over the 
stewpan and bake in a slow oven. Bkim off the oil, and 
with a little of the liquor boil about half a pint of claret 
or port wine. The fish should be baked so slowly and 
thoroughly that when cooked the bones should not be per- 
ceptible. 

To Broil Fish—When fish is broiled, the bars of the 
gridiron should be rubbed over witha little butter. Then 
place your fish, skin side down, apd do not turn it till 
nearly done.through. Save all butter till the fish is 
dished. In this way you save t uices of thd fish too. 
Fish should be broiled slowly. en served, fish should 
not be laid over each other, if it . avoided. The top 
ones will be made tenderand moist by the steam, and will 
break to pieces. . . 

Crab Dressing.—Take one teaspoonful of mixed mustard 
and the same quantity of good moist sugar, and very slowly 
add two tablespoonfuls of good Lucca or salad-oil. Still 
carefully mix in four tablespoonfuls of quite fresh milk 
and half that quantity of vinegar, added by slow degrees, 
lest the dressing curdle. Season with salt and white pep- 
per or Cayenne to taste. It should present a soft, creamy 
appearance, 

Stewed Lobster —Pick the lobster, put the berries into a 
dish that has a lamp, and rub them down with a bit of 
butter. Two spoonfuls of any sort of gravy, one of soy or 
walnut-ketchup, a little salt and Oayenne, and a spoonful 
of port. Stew the lobster, cut into bits, with the gravy as 
above. 

MEATS, 

Fillet of Beef.—Take a sirloin or second cut of the rib; 
take out the bones with a @harp knife; skewer it round in 
good shape; lay the bong#"into a large saucepan, with two 
onions, one carrot,,ag@@fozen cloves; then the meat, with 
becfstock or water enough just to cover it; let it cook 
slowly two hg S dish the meat; skim all the fut from the 
gravy; @ e flour mixed with a little water, two spoon- 
fuls of ai walnut-ketchup; give it one boil; turn a little 

d@eer the meat, and serve the rest ina gravy-tureen. 

and dTan-Pie—Take two pounds of cutlets, divide 
m into small pieces, and season with pepper and salt; 
mon take one pound of raw ham, cut it into slices, lay both 

Kernately in the dish, and put some forgemeat or sausage- 
meat over all, with stewed mushrooms, the yolks of three 
shard eggs, and a glass of water. 





: 
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“the yolks of three eggs and sugar to taste. 


Minced Mutton.—This is a very useful preparation of 
“cold mutton,” and will be found an excellent mode, Cut 
slices off a cold roasted leg of mutton and mince it yery 
fine; brown some flour in butter, and moisten it with some 
steck; add saif’and pepper to taste, and let it simmer about 
ten or fifteen minutes to take off the raw taste of the flour; 
add another lot of butter and some pickled gherking, ent 
in slices, then add the minced meat, and let it simmer 
slowly, but nofsto boil, or the meat will be hard. In place 
of gherkins y and capers, chopped fine, may be added, 
Some iike the Mavor of onions, so that some slices may be 
put in hi and then taken out, or a shalot may be 
used in place of onion, ‘chopped fine. 

Roast Vedlj—Season a breast of veal with- pepper and 
salt; skewer the sweetbread firmly in its place; flour the 
meat and roast it slowly before a moderate fire for about 
four hours—it should be ofa fine brown, but not dry; baste 
it with butter. When done, put the gravy in a stewpan, 
add a piece of butter rolled in browned flour; and if there 
should not be quite enough gravy, add a little more water, 
with pepper and salt to the taste. The gravy should be 
brown. 

Mutton Cutlets Panees—Trim your cutlets neatly, and re 
move all the fat; set them in melted butter, lukewarm, 
with pepper and salt; dip each into beaten yolks of eggs, 
and then in bread-crumbs; do this twice to make as many 
crambs adhere to the cutlets as possible; then broil them 
on a gridiron over a quick, clear fire for ten minutes; dress 
them on your dish in a crown, and serve them either plain 
or with sauce maitre @ hotel. 

Lemon Sauce for Boiled Fowl.—Pare- off the rind of a 
lemon, slice it small, and take out all the kernels; bruise 
the liver of the fowl with two or three spoonfuls of gravy- 
stock; then melt some butter, mix all togethar, give them 
a boil, and add a little of the lemon-peel. 

Marinade of Beefsteak.—Mix together oil, vinegar, slices 
of onion, a piece of garlic, spices, and let your steak, beef, 


> or mutton, be steeped in it ten or twelve hours before 


cooking, turning it at intervals; then cook in the usual 
way, and serve either au naturel, or with parsley and butter. 


DESSERTS. 

Apple-Souffle—Pare and core five good-sized apples, cut 
them small into a basin, put half a teacupful of water to 
them, cover them down, set’ them in the oven; when 
thoroughly cooked, beat them into a pulp, with sugar to 
taste. Steam some rice, two tablespoonfuls to one pint of 
milk, a little salt; steam about two hours, (or boil, having 
previously soaked the rice;) when cooked, beat it up with 
Put the rice 
evenly at the bottom of a dish, then cover all over nicely 
with the apples; beat the whites of e into snow, and 
put it roughly on the top like mountains. 
eggs cah be divided into portions, and slightly colored to 
please’ the fancy of the maker; when done, must be placed 
in a moderate oven for three minutes for the snow to set 

Lemon-Cream.—Pare the rinds of four lemons very thin, 
squeeze the juice over it, and let it stand covered up for 
three or four hours. Beat the whites of seven eggs ani 
yolks of four well together; melt half a pound of white 
sugar in a pint of water, strain it into a spillit, strain the 
lemon juice over it, add the eggs, and stir one way over 
gentle fire till it thickens. When cool, put it into glasses, 
and serve cold. Cream may be added, if wished. 

Economical Pudding—Take two tablespoonfuls of rice, 
put into a small saucepan, with as much water as the rice 
Will absorb. When boiled enough, add a pinch of salt; 
then set it by the fire until the rice is quite soft and dry. 
Throw it up in a dish; add two ounces of butter, four table- 
spoonfuls of tapioca, and a pint and a half of milk, sug? 
to the taste, a little grated nutmeg, and two eg¢s beaten 
up. Let it all be well stirred together, and baked an hour 


The white of 
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Spanish-Cream.—Two tablespoonfuls of ground rice, the 
peel of a large lemon, grated, the yolks of two eggs, one 
pint of milk, two tabl fuls of p ded sugar, one 
ounce of sweet-almonds, one ounce of preserved orange or 
citron. Beat the eggs well first, and, after pe all the 
ingredients, except the almonds and preserved orange or 
citron, put them into a stewpan, and set it on a very slow 
fire, stirring the mixture one way until it becomes thicker 
than custard. Then pour it into a glass dish, and ornament 
it with the almonds and citron cut into strips and slices. 
The almonds must, of course, be blanched 
_placed on the cream. 

Wine-Jelly —Soak four ounces of gelatine 
cold water for half an hour. In the mean 
two quarts of cold water six tablespoonfuls of brandy, one 
pint of white-wine, six lemons, cut up with the peel on, 
the whites and shells of six eggs, the whites slightly 
beaten, the shells crushed; three pounds of whitegugar; 
then mix the gelatine with the other ingredients, and put 
them over the fire. Let it boil without stirring it for 
twenty minutes; strain it through a flannel bag without 
squeezing; wet the mould in cold water, pour the jelly in, 
and leave it in a cool place for three hours. 

Eyg-Dumplings—Make a batter of a pint of milk, two 
well-beaten eggs, a teaspoonful of salt, and flour enough 
tomake a batter as thick as for pound-cake; have a clean 
saucepan of boiling water; let the water boil fast; drop in 
the batter with the tablespoon; four of five minutes will 
boil them; take them with a skimmer on a dish; put a bit 
of butter and pepper over them, and serve with boiled or 
cold meat. For a little dessert put butter and grated nut- 
meg, with syrup or sugar over it. 





* 
Coeoa-Nut Puddings.—Melt two ounces of butter, stir in 


two ounces of sifted sugar; boil up fora minute. When 
cool, grate in two ounces of cécoa-nut, add two ounces of 
shred citron, the grated rind of a lemon, and four eggs, 
beat, with the juice of half a lemon. Mix, and put into 
well-buttered coffee-cups, and bake half an hour. The same 
may be made as one pudding in a dish, and baked longer. 

Snall Cold Puddings—Grate the rind of a lemon into a 
pint of cream, (or new milk,) let it just boil and strain it. 
When cool, beat the yolks of six eggs, and add them to the 
above, adding crushed lump-sugar to sweeten it. Pour the 
mixture into six coffee-cups, and steam for half an hour. 
Next day turn out, and garnish with currant-jelly or other 
preserves, 

Polato-Pudding —Boil three large mealy potatoes; mash 
them perfectly smooth, with one ounce of butter, and two or 
three ounces of thick cream; add three eggs, aspoouful of 
brown sugar, a little salt, and nutmeg. Beat all well 
together, and if a few currants be added, the better. Bake, 
ina buttered dish, thirty minutes in an oven, or forty-five 
ina Dutch-oven. 

Water Puddimg.—To eight tablespoonfuls of water, add 
the juice and rind of one lemon, one quarter of 2 pound of 
butter, the yolks of four eggs, and the whites beaten to a 
froth. Bake it for one hour in a slow oven. 

Snowdon Pudding.—Half a pound of boef-suet, shred very 
fine and small, half a pound of sugar, halfa pound of bread- 
crumbs, two tablespoonfuls of orange marmalade, three 
688, raisins round the mould; boil three hours; wine-sauce. 


CAKES. 

Kipfel—These light cakes will form an agreeable addi- 
tion to the dessert, and are also suitable for handing round 
with tea and coffee. They are much used in Germany, and 
we wade as follows: Beat up one pound of pounded white 
mgur, with the whites of eight eggs, and a little Vanilla 
favoring; when mixed, make it up into the shape of small 

oes, and having mixed one pound of sweet- 
tlmonds, turn these kipfel round in them. Bake the kipfel 
8 wafers, in a very moderate oven. 








Oxford Tea-Cakes.—To each pound of flour allow a dessert- 
spoonful of bread-powder, one egg, and half a pint of cream, 
or new milk, half a teaspoonful of suet aud two teaspoon- 
fuls of loaf-sugar, powdered. Rub the dry things well 
together, then quickly mix in, first the cream and then 
the egg; bake quickly on buttered tins. If yeast be pre-; 
ferred, the milk should be a little warmed, and strained 
through the yeast, as for bread; add the egg last. Let the 
dough stand to rise, then bake half an hour in a quick oven. 

Gooseberry-Biscuit.—Your fruit should be gathered when 
full-grown, but not ripe. Put it into a jar, and place this 
in a kettle of water. Let the fruit coddle (simmer or boil 
slowly) till they are soft, and then rub them through a 
fine sieve. To a pound of the pulp, add one pound of sugar, 
beat fine and sifted, and the white of one egg. Beatit with 
a whisk till it becomes a white substance; then drop it on to 
white paper in small cakes. Set them in a warm place to 
dry gently, and afterward keep them quite dry. 

Jelly-Cake.—To three well-beaten eggs add one cup of 
powdered sugar, one of flour; stir well, and add one tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, half a teaspoonful of saleratus, 
dissolved in three teaspoonfuls of water. Bake in two pie- 
pans, spread as even as posgible. Ilave ready a towel, and 
as soon as done, turn the cake on it, bottom-side up, then 
spread evenly with_jelly; foll up quickly, and wrap in a 
towel. 

, Grantham Gingerbread—Rub one pound of butter in 
three and a half pounds of flour, then mix three and a half 
pounds of crushed lump-sugar, with a teacupful of milk, 
half an ounce of volatile salts, one ounce of powdered 
ginger, and a little essence of lemon. They should be 
baked in a sound ov vith the door open the time they 
are baking. If the mi akés it too soft, add more flour. 

Sand Tarts. —One t of butter, one and a half of 
sugar, two well-beate 8, halfa teaspoonful of salcratus, 
three teaspoonfuls of Water, flour to make them stiff 
enough toroll out thing cut them out with a tumbler. 
Bathe the top with the white of an egg, and sprinkle on 
sugar. They will keep well for four or five months. 

French Jumbles.—One half pound of flour, one pound of 
sugar, three-quarters of a pound of butter, threo eggs; 
dissolve on@ teaspoonful of soda m half a cup of milk; add 
this, also one nutmeg; roll out the dough, and cut into 
small cakes of any shape, and bake them in a quick oven. 

Mountain Cake.—One large cup of butter, three cups of 
white sugar, four of flour, five eggs—the whites and yolks 
beaten separately—one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, one 
of saleratus, dissqlved imwne cup of milk. 

Love Cakes.—Three eggs, five ounces of sugar, six ounces 
of flour, salt, mace, or rose-water’; to be dropped, and sugar 
sprinkled on-before baking. 


DRINKS. 


Spruce-Beer—When ten gallons of water, six pounds of 
molasses, and three ounces of bruised ginger have boiled 
together for half an hour, two pounds of outer sprigs of the 
spruce-fir are to be added, and boiled for five minutes. 
The whole is then to be strained through a hair-sieve, and 
when milk warm, put into the gask, and a teacupful of 
good yeast stirred well iuto it. When it has fermented a 
day or two, it is to be bunged upj@pd the following day 
bottled. It will be fit for use in a 
sometimes omitted; and instead of the 
ounces of the essence may be used, which 
whisked together with the molasses and a gi 
of warm water; then put into the cask, which is to > 
up with water, and the yeast added. * 

Lemonade.—Boil three pounds of lump-sugar in one p 
of water, add one ounce and a quarter of citric acid an 
essence of lemon to taste. 
little should be poured in a tumbler, with water added, as 
agreeable. 


The ginger is 
3ce-fir, three 
be well 





When cool, bottle for use. AW 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 





Water-Melon Sherbert—A Bengal Receipt.—Let the melon 
be cut in half, and the inside of the fruit be worked up and 
mashed with a spoon, till it the istency of a 
thick pulp. Introduce into this as much pounded white 
candy or sugar as may suit your taste, a wineglassfal of 
fresh rose-water, and two wineglasses of sherry. Pour, 
when strained, the contents into a jug, and fill your tum- 
blers as often as needed. This makes a very agreeable 
drink in summer. 

Cold Punch.—Infuse one ounce of tea over night in half a 
pint of cold water. One pound of sugar, and three gills of 
water must be boiled ina saucepan. When cool, put it in 
a bowl, with the rind of two lemons and one of orange, cut 
in pieces; also the juice of four lemons and two oranges, and 
edd a little cold water. Beat well, add a little of the tea, 
and as much rum (one to five gills) as you please. Put it 
in a freezer and freeze. Some peopleprefer two eggs added, 
beaten to a froth. 

Shrub.—The rind of half a lemon and half an orange, 
pared quite thin; put it into a pint of rum, and lét it re- 
main three hours, when it should be removed. Add to the 
rum a small wineglass of strained lemon-juice, and the 
same of orange-juice, one ounce jump of sugar dissolved in 
a pint and a half of water. Mix all together and bottle. 

a 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


Fia. 1.—Hovse Dress or Licut GRgEN SILK, trimmed with 
ornaments of black gimp and jet.» This dress is of the 
Princess or Gabrielle form, without any seam at the waist. 

Fie. u.—Sea-Sive Dress or MA LORED CHALE.—The 
jacket is of the peplum shape, with hood, and is trimined, 

* like the skirt, with scarlet ribbon. 

Fic. _m1.—Eventne Dress or P. 
jacket, with a long lace sash at thi 
low body. ; 

Fic. 1v.—Carnrace Dress or Dark Green Si.K.—The 
skirt is very long, and much gored. The basque fits the 
figure quite closely, and is trimmed with black gimp and 
jet fringe. A long black ribbon sash is tied at the back. 

Fig. v.—Watkine Dress-or GRaY-ALpaca, trimmed with 
black velvet, put on in the diamond shape. 

Fig. vi.—CarriaGeE Dress or Biue 811k; the tight sleeves 
are trimmed with bands of jet. Anover-dress of black silk, 
without sleeves, cut in scallops, and trimmed with jet fringe. 

GENERAL Remarks.—Dresses entirely without pleats have 
by no means such uniform success. Ladies perceive that 
this style of dress is not becoming, and they almost all 
prefer to wear skirts with a few pleats at the back and 
sides. The short dress is worn mostly by young ladies, 
and, to be in good taste, they must be accompanied by 
under-skirts much longer than ordinary petticoats. Very 
few white under-skirts are seen with walking toilets; they 
are cither of the same material as the dress, or of some 
material of a different color. 

Fancy MATERIALS, of some light woolen, or wool-and-silk 
tissue, entirely white, are very fashionable; the dress and 
paletot are white, the under-skirt is colored, blue, mauve, 
green, or even bright rose-color. 
dress and paletot are of the color of the under-skirt; this 
trimming is generally composed of thick pipings or rou- 
leaux of colors k, arranged in round scallops, square 

€s, coral branches, plaits, loose sleeves, in- 
, and so on. Gray fancy materials can be 
in the same manner. Many are striped; 
fis we have already mentioned, are chined, speckled, 
aded. 
MALL FLOUNCES are again worn, as we predicted early in 
he season. 

TRAINS are longer than ever, but only sufficiently wide 

to look well without hooping—none being over six yards 


Smx.—A black lace 
k, is worn over the 


The trimming of the ¢ 





t 
at the bottom. All skirts are very much gored; but almost 
all have one large box-pleat at the back, or a few gathers— 
the perfectly plain ones being very unbecoming. 

Tue New Conor, particularly for evening wear, is a kind 
of red leathegcolor, something like a reddish salmon. 

Rrssons FOR SASHES are again coming in favor; they are 
from twelve to eighteen inches in width. 

ALL THE NEw Bonners of the season are excessively small, 
A great many are Fanchons of a very much rounded and 
curved-out sha Other bonnets have a low crown, round 
or oval, an very narrow border, sometimes a small 
turned-up In, sometimes none at all. Both these pat- 
terns, and ost all the others, leave the chignon com. 
pletely uné@vered. Ladies are far from having given up 
their voluminous chignons, which have but changed their 
shape; they are now quite round, and formed of heavy 
twists of hair arranged in coils, or else of thick plaits; for 
the evening, often, also, of short curls of different lengths; 
but the chignon and the Louis XV. knot are quite gone 
out of fashion. Plaits of velvet or ribbon are much em- 
ployed for trimming bonnets, which are also bordered with 
garlands of flowers and fringes of beads. 

A very pretty bonnet is of fine straw, trimmed all round 
with a narrow cross-cut band of black silk; at the side of 
the bonnet there was a bunch of cherries, and in the in- 
side a small ruche of black lace; the strings were black 
silk, about half an inch wide, bordered with wide black 
lace, causing them to have the effect of lappets. These 
strings are not tied under the chin, but they form a bow 
on the chest, and in the center of the bow there is a bunch 
of cherries. Also a “Marie Antoinette” bonnet of gray 
Signw, lined with pink silk; a small curiain divided in two 
parts, bound with pink silk, and crossed at the back; an 
agrafe of moss-roses at the side; pink strings. The new 
hats, intended for town wear, are all very small; but for 
the country, they are made large. For the latter the “ Pom- 
padour” hat is once more introduced, with its flat crown 
and wide brim, the whole lined with pink silk, and trim- 
med with pink roses. Toquets, simply trimmed with black 
velvet and straw gimp, are very lady-like. 

Basques.—The fashion of wearing basques and ceintures, 
to simulate a casque, has again revived; the basques may 
be scalloped, or plain, but always trimmed, either with 
passementerie, or a satin cord, or with a wide jet fringe. 
A very wide ribbon, tied at the back with large bows, may 
be worn with these basques. Mantles are also, worn of a 
circular shape, and may be of fancy cloth, molleton, or 
India cashmere, but never of the same material as the 
dress, The most beautiful rotonde may be composed of an 
India China crepe shawl; and those who possess such 4 
treasure will find an admirable opportunity for displaying 
this long-discarded article of dress, by altering it to a cir- 
cular mantle. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fia. 1.—Boyr’s Dress or Gray Cassimene, with loose pale 
tot jacket. 

Fic. .—Boy’s Dress or Fawn-Cororep Cassrmene, the 
jacket is worn over a white skirt. 

Fig. ur—A Youna Ginu’s Dress or Rose-CoioreD S115; 
the upper skirt is trimmed with black velvet and jet, and 
is open and slashed on the right side. The body is made 
low, and is worn over a plaited chemisette; but the sleeves 
are of silk. 

Fig. 1v.—Watkrxe Dress AND JAcKET OF GRAY ALPACA, 
trimmed with jet, worn over a petticoat of blue silk, with 
a plaited ruffle. 

Fig. v.—Dress or Wurre Pique, Dorrep witH BLAck, cut 
without a seam at the waist, and worn over 4& colored 
under-dress. 
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VELVET SACQUE: MISSES’ HAT. 






































FALL CLOAK: MISSES’ HAT. 
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BRETON JACKET: BACK AND FRONT. 
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FALL PALETOT: BACK AND FRONT. 

















PILLOW-CASE INITIALS: SILK EMBROIDERY EDGING. 
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WEARING OF THE GREEN MARCH. 
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